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Man! You know that one 
tiny electric spark will set off 
dynamite sufficient to wreck 
a skyscraper building, and 
that each little invisible atom 
contains enough explosive 
energy, if released, to blow 
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people. They love it, men! And come back for more 
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DEATH WALKS 



A Complete Book-Length Novel of 


CHAPTER I 

The Perfect Art of Murder 

M URDER, I can assure you, 
is simply a matter of plain 
common sense. Nothing 
difficult about it; nothing mysteri¬ 
ous.” 

George Northon spoke easily, with 
a mocking little smile playing at the 
corner of his lips. His thin, highly 
intelligent face was relaxed; his eyes 
darted nervously around the room. 

“I tell you,” he continued, “that 
only the stupid fear of law and the 
punishment the law metes out to 
those who commit murder makes it 
an intricate and baffling thing.” 


He was talking to his friend, Gor¬ 
don Blair. This was not the first 
time Blair had listened to Northon’s 
discourse on the art of murder. The 
theory of the perfect murder, as a 
matter of fact, was one of Northon’s 
pet hobbies. 

He had other hobbies, plenty of 
them; but the discussion of murder, 
the perfectly executed commission of 
that crime, had become almost a 
mania with him. 

He was a strange man and there 
were times when Blair, his closest 
friend, could not fathom what lay 
behind those cold, gray eyes and 
those thin, classicly formed lips. 

Northon was somewhere around 




Diabolical Murder 


and Mystery 


fifty. His hair was lined with gray; 
he was tall and slim, with a nervous¬ 
ly graceful body. He had the bear¬ 
ing and the build of a man who at 
one time had been a famous athlete. 

Possessing a large private income, 
large enough so that he never had to 
worry about business or money, 
Northon spent his life traveling in 
the far and out of way corners of 
the world. He was a great student 
of the Orient and expended large 
sums of money on collecting rare 
vases and other bric-a-brac from the 
deepest and most hidden parts of 
China. 

He lived on the first three floors of 
a fine old Colonial house on West 


Ninth Street. His household consist¬ 
ed of a valet and a cook. He had 
never married. There was an adopted 
daughter, Jane Northon, but she did 
not live with him. 

Blair only knew that the relations 
between Northon and his adopted 
daughter were pleasant and outward¬ 
ly cordial. He attributed the fact 
that the daughter did not live at the 
West Ninth Street house, to North- 
on’s rather nervous and eccentric 
habits of living. The daughter would 
come to visit her foster father once 
in a while, but not often. 

There was a nephew, whom Blair 
knew and liked very much. He 
was a young man, who had worked 
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his way through Yale and now had 
a position in Wall Street at a very 
small salary, and living on that alone. 
Northon had given him a trip around 
the world when he had finished Yale, 
but there was no other financial help. 

Then there was Retta Dolores, the 
bewitching and alluring dancer. She 
was the only person on earth that 
seemed to hold complete power over 
Northon. 

Blair didn’t like her. He didn’t 
like her eyes, which were sensual and 
greedy; he didn’t like her crooning 
voice, which was pure affectation. 

There was nothing about her that 
he liked and he knew that she real¬ 
ized it and disliked him accordingly. 

The friendship between Blair and 
Northon dated back a number of 
years. 

Blair was a younger man than 
Northon; a different type in every 
way. He was the practical, matter- 
of-fact type American that usually 
keeps his feet on the ground. He 
was not a big man physically, but his 
body was wiry and well-built. His 
face was open and frank; his eyes 
looked out on the world as if there 
were nothing to hide. 

He lived on the top floor of the 
Ninth Street house, and was a writer 
of some reputation and a great stu¬ 
dent of any subject that attracted 
his attention. It was as if these two 
opposite temperaments, these two 
diametrically opposite minds, found 
some common ground of mutual un¬ 
derstanding and friendship. 

I T had been several months past 
that Blair had noticed, with a cer¬ 
tain uncomfortable feeling, Northon’s 
reversal to his mania for discussing 
and studying the perfect murder. 

And there had come a change over 
Northon. His nervous eyes had the 
habit of staring intently at Blair as 
he talked, staring in a way that 


caused Blair to look away at some¬ 
thing else. 

Blair sensed something hypnotic 
in his friend’s stare, a thing he had 
never noticed before. 

O N this night Northon had changed 
abruptly, without any warning, 
from the subject of the political sit¬ 
uation in Manchuria to the subject 
of the perfect murder. 

He had done it so suddenly that 
Blair was taken aback and had no 
answer. They were seated in the 
large rear room on the first floor of 
Northon’s apartment; the room 
where Northon surrounded himself 
with the numerous things he had 
collected, over a period of years, in 
every corner of the Orient. 

The large room seemed utterly re¬ 
moved from New York; it seemed, 
with its endless vases and rugs and 
draperies and bric-a-brac, a spot 
somewhere in the deepest interior of 
China. 

Northon got up from the four¬ 
teenth century Chinese chair he had 
been sitting in and paced the floor. 
His hands were deep in his trouser 
pockets, his head was bent over and 
he was staring at the floor. 

Suddenly he stopped, swerved 
quickly on Blair, and said: 

“What is there so fascinating 
about murder? After all, it is the 
primitive instinct in man, the desire 
to kill for gain or for lust. Is it be¬ 
cause man has sought to stifle that 
primitive instinct, to punish man for 
following a natural and perfectly hu¬ 
man impulse for gain?” 

Northon stood looking at Blair. No 
smile played around his lips. His 
eyes bored into his friend, as if they 
were trying to work some strange 
power on him. 

Blair didn’t feel comfortable. But 
he didn’t like the change that had 
come over his friend, the strange 
stare in those eyes, the nervous 
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twitching of the body when the sub¬ 
ject of murder was brought up. 

“My God, Northon, can’t we dis¬ 
cuss something besides murder,” he 
said. “I almost believe, at times, that 
you are planning to kill someone and 
are having some trouble figuring how 
it can safely be done.” 

Northon laughed, shook his head 
slowly, and answered: 

“Nothing like that, I can assure 
you. The subject intrigues me im¬ 
mensely. I think it intrigues me be¬ 
cause behind the whole theory is the 
play of minds. On one side you have 
society, a little stupid and dull, but 
very well organized and efficient, and 
on the other side you have the mur¬ 
derer, fighting against society. It’s 
a battle of brains and I think the 
murderer should have the best of it, 
the easiest job.” 

He walked back over to the Chi¬ 
nese chair and sat down as if he were 
tired and weary. His body slumped 
a little in the chair and he stretched 
his legs out in front of him. 

“But the murderer doesn’t have 
the best of it,” Blair said. “Once in 
a while a murderer gets aw&y with 
his crime, but the odds are all in 
favor of society.” 

N ORTHON sat up straight. His 
eyes flashed and his thin lips 
smiled a little sardonically. 

“That is because man has used 
the stupid, primitive way of man to 
commit murder,” he said. “In other 
words, murder has not progressed 
with the mental development of man 
and society. A person wants to kill. 
He uses a gun, a knife, a club, or 
some such weapon. What happens? 
The world knows the victim has 
been murdered and the odds at once 
are against the person committing 
the crime.” 

Blair wasn’t relishing the conver¬ 
sation, but he answered: 

“Then your theory is to kill and 


do it in a way that hides the fact 
murder has been committed.” 

Northon was on his feet with a 
spring. His eyes flashed. 

“Exactly, exactly,” he cried. “Does 
man have to murder in the crude, 
savage way of his caveman days? 
No, that is absurd. Murder, to me, 
is one of the easiest and simplest 
crimes of today.” 

“Don’t overlook science,” Blair 
tried to laugh when he said that, but 
his laugh was a sickly attempt. 
“There is no way to murder a man 
today that science can’t tell that the 
man has been murdered.” 

N ORTHON laughed. It was a dry, 
mocking laugh. 

“Stupid, utterly stupid,” he said. 
“There are many ways that one can 
murder and hide his crime. Yes, 
many ways.” 

He took several steps toward Blair. 
A change came over his face. It had 
a savage distortion that Blair had 
never seen before; his eyes held 
Blair’s gaze as if Blair’s head had 
suddenly been put in a vise and he 
could not move it. 

“Listen to me, Blair,” Northon 
spoke in slow, piercing words. “Let 
us take a specific case. Yes, we’ll as¬ 
sume that you are going to murder 
me. Foolish, of course, but we’ll take 
it as an example. You come down 
to my room. Naturally, you will come 
at night when I’m alone. 

“You are bent on killing me and 
you have a fear that society will 
punish you by death if your act is 
discovered. You have thought about 
it for days, even weeks. You want 
my death to appear a natural death; 
you don’t want murder suspected. 

“What do you do? You don’t use 
a gun or a knife. That is too crude. 
You want something that will make 
it look like I died of a natural cause. 
That will be fine. Nothing will be 
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said about murder; no one sus¬ 
pected.” 

Northon took several steps for¬ 
ward, hesitated a moment, and then 
continued in his slow, penetrating 
manner of speech. 

“There are three ways, Blair, that 
a man dies suddenly. A bursted 
blood vessel in the brain brings on 
a stroke. It isn’t hard to determine 
whether a man has died from a 
stroke or not. Now, if you wanted to 
murder me, how could you bring on 
a stroke?” 

H E walked over to a table, picked 
up a long, thin piece of wire. He 
walked back to Blair, balancing that 
wire on his two forefingers. 

“The Chinese are smarter than we 
are,” he went on. “See this little 
piece of gold wire. At the end it is 
sharper than a razor. This wire 
pushed under the eyelid will cause a 
blood vessel to break in the brain and 
it leaves no mark, only the smallest 
hole under the eye, which no one will 
see. 

“Not a bad way to do murder, 
Blair. My body will be found in the 
morning lying on the floor. The med¬ 
ical examiner will come and examine 
me, perhaps do a post mortem, and 
he will announce that death was due 
to a stroke. That’s all there is to it. 
No investigation, no suspicion. Mur¬ 
der is simply a matter of plain com¬ 
mon sense, I tell you. Just common 
sense.” 

Northon’s words died away in a 
dry laugh. He shuddered a little, his 
face lost it savago distortion, and 
then he laughed, naturally, and 
walked back to his chair. 

“An interesting subject, this sub¬ 
ject of murder,” he added. 

Blair didn’t answer him at first. 
He didn’t know exactly how he felt, 
except that he was queer all over. 

“Then there are other ways a man 
dies naturally,” Northon continued. 


“Take for instance, the different 
heart conditions. There are ways to 
bring on such attacks, certain gases 
invented by the Chinese and per¬ 
fected by a certain sect of killers in 
India. Yes, there are many, many 
ways death can be made to look nat¬ 
ural.” 

N ORTHON seemed to slump fur¬ 
ther down in his chair. Blair 
saw something come into his eyes 
that looked like fear. It was a pass¬ 
ing flash, but it was there. 

Blair got up. He still felt the hyp¬ 
notic effects of Northon’s stare, even 
though that stare had ceased when 
Northon took his seat. Northon was 
smiling at him, smiling in his easy, 
tolerant manner as he always had 
done. 

“I’ve listened to all the discussion 
of murder I want for one night,” 
Blair said. “I hope you get enough 
of the subject before tomorrow 
night. We’re having dinner together, 
remember, at Louie’s.” 

Northon nodded. His body was 
still slumped in the chair and there 
was a weary look around his eyes. 

Blair said: “All right, good-night. 
And forget about the perfect mur¬ 
der for a few days.” 

Northon shook his head slowly, 
said: “I am afraid I can never for¬ 
get it, Blair.” He then got up and 
paced the floor. Blair walked out of 
the room, but he took one more look 
at his friend. 

Northon was still pacing the floor 
nervously, his hands deep in his 
pockets. Blair again saw that fleet¬ 
ing look of fear in his eyes, but this 
time it was more pronounced; it 
was more like terror than fear. 

Upstairs, in his own bedroom, Blair 
undressed slowly. The hypnotic 
stare Northon had given him when 
he discussed the perfect murder, still 
seemed to hold him. It made him 
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uncomfortable, nervous and he got 
in bed without any delay. 

It seemed to him that he rolled 
and tossed for hours and hours. He 
tried every trick he knew to force 
himself to sleep, but sleep wouldn’t 
come. 

He tried to assure himself that he 
was a fool to worry about Northon. 
He had known him many years; he 
had seen, before, the eccentric and 
erotic moods Northon was subject 
to. But that stare when he described 
how he, Blair, his best friend, could 
murder him, caused Blair to shud¬ 
der even under the covers. 

Then that look of fear that came 
to Northon’s eyes! Was Northon 
afraid that someone was going to 
murder him? The thought flashed 
through Blair’s mind and caused him 
to stop tossing in bed and to recall 
everything there was about North¬ 
on’s strange actions and words about 
murder. 

Finally, he closed his eyes. He was 
not conscious of falling asleep. Then 
came that subconscious realization, 
the realization that comes to a per¬ 
son in a vague and misty way, that 
he is dreaming. At first, the dream 
seemed unreal and only a series of 
unrelated incidents. 

mHEN suddenly he was down in 
I Northon’s apartment, in the room 
where he had talked to his friend. 
Northon was still there, staring at 
him, his face distorted with fear. He 
was shrinking away from Blair. 

The scene changed. The dream be¬ 
came more real. Northon was stand¬ 
ing in front of him, smiling, smiling 
in that mocking manner he always 
used. 

He was saying: "A poison gas dis¬ 
covered in China and perfected by a 
sect of killers in India. Just one whiff 
of this gas and the victim dies. The 
valves of his heart stop working. In 
an hour the gas leaves, and when the 


body is found, it is a sure case of a 
heart attack.” 

Northon stopped talking. The 
scene changed again. Blair was in 
some other room. He didn’t know 
where it was. He was alone. He 
could hear Northon saying: 

“This little gold wire; put it right 
under the eyelid. It will look like a 
stroke.” 

T HEN he was back in the Chinese 
room again. Northon was lying 
on the floor, face down. Blair was 
standing over him and in his right 
hand was the little golden wire. Blair 
tiptoed over to a table, laid the wire 
on a book. Then he looked down at 
Northon’s body again. The body 
didn’t move. 

The lights were on in the room. 
Blair walked over to the switch and 
turned them off. Then he walked out. 

The first part of the dream had 
passed vaguely and with a sense of 
utter unreality. He was conscious, 
that consciousness that follows most 
dreams, that he was dreaming then. 

But the last part of the dream, 
when he stood over the body of his 
friend was brutally real; it was as 
real as if he had stood there. 

The realism of the dream caused 
him to wake. He was lying on his 
bed crossways, with the covers all 
under him. A cold sweat broke out 
over him. In the darkness of the 
room a sense of fear, of some indefin¬ 
able terror, gripped him. 

He sat up, shook his head a little; 
then realized that it had been a 
dream. But the horror of it would 
not leave him. 

He slipped under the covers. 

The next thing he knew it was 
morning. The sun was shining in 
the window of his bedroom. The 
horror of the dream was still on 
his mind, but the daylight made it 
seem less terrible. 

He dressed slowly, fully intending 
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to go down at once and see Northon. 
He could not get the dream off his 
mind. 

Someone pounded frantically on 
the door of his apartment. He went 
out to the door, snatching a dress¬ 
ing gown on the way out. 

W HEN he opened the door Oscar 
Dugan, Northon’s valet, was 
standing in the hallway. Fear and 
terror was painted over the boney 
face of the valet and he stood with 
his shoulders drooping over. 

“It’s Mr. Northon, sir,” he gasped. 
“It’s Mr. Northon.” 

“Mr. Northon—what about him?” 
“He’s dead, sir. Dead in his 
Chinese room. I just found him, 
sir.” 

“Dead?” 

“Yes, sir, dead and blue all over 
and stiff. He’s been dead several 
hours. He’s lying on the floor. I 
think it was a stroke.” 

Blair was half way down the 
stairs before Oscar finished talking. 
In another moment he was in the 
large room where he had left Nor¬ 
thon the night before. 

Lying on the floor, face down, was 
his friend. There was no question 
about his being dead. Rigor mortis 
had set in and the arms and the 
legs, even under the cover of cloth¬ 
ing, had the marks of being stiff 
and set. The right side of the dead 
man’s face could be seen. The cheek 
was blue. 

Blair stood over the body of his 
friend in a stunned and helpless 
manner. 

Two things stood out vividly in 
his mind, two things that chased 
every other thought from his mind. 
The first was the fact that Northon 
was lying exactly in the position 
that he had seen him in his dream 
of the night before; the second was 
that lying on the book, placed on 


the long teakwood table, in exactly 
the position he remembered leaving 
it in his dream, was the long, thin 
gold-like wire—the sinister Chinese 
weapon of death. 

He was staring at this strange 
weapon when Oscar came in the 
room, with his boney shoulders 
hunched over and his face white 
with terror. 

“It’s a stroke, sir. I’m sure that 
it’s a stroke.” 

O SCAR repeated this a number of 
times. Blair did not answer 

him. 

He kneeled down by the side of 
Northon, pushed the body over on 
it’s back and looked at the right 
eye. The body moved stiffly; the 
left side of the face, the face lying 
against the floor, was flat and out 
of shape. The face was blue and 
distorted; it was ghastly in the 
distortion brought about by rigor 
mortis. 

Blair pushed the eyelid of the 
right eye up. It was stiff and hard 
to move and it stayed up when he 
took his finger off the eye. 

He pushed it down quickly and 
stood up. He felt weak and sick all 
over; he felt as if he was still 
dreaming. 

Under the eyelid he saw a little 
hole, a hole so small that only a 
person looking definitely for it could 
see it. 

Northon’s words came to him. 
“This wire leaves no mark, only the 
smallest possible hole, and no one 
will see it.” 

Then he heard Northon’s other ter¬ 
rifying words. “You come down to 
my room . . . you are bent on killing 
me . . . my body will be found in the 
morning ... no investigation, no 
suspicions . . . you can do it easily.” 

Blair turned and walked out of 
the room. 
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Only one question surged through 
his dazed mind. 

Had he, in his sleep, murdered 
his friend? 

CHAPTER II 
The Chinese Lion 

P HILIP WRIGHT, famous 

criminologist, sat at his desk 
in his penthouse on top of the 
forty-story business building in the 
42nd Street neighborhood and drum¬ 
med nervously with his forefinger 
on the top of the desk. 

“An amazing story, Blair,” he 
said. “I might say an astounding 
story. One that has great possibili¬ 
ties. Great possibilities.” 

Blair sat in front of the desk. His 
face was pale and his eyes watched 
Wright helplessly. 

"I had to tell someone, Wright,” 
he said wearily. “You were a friend 
of Northon and I know you are a 
friend of mine. I have told you the 
whole truth of what happened. I do 
not know whether I went down to 
that room, in my sleep, and mur¬ 
dered my friend. It is all vague and 
terrifying to me.” 

Philip Wright settled back in his 
chair and looked up at the ceiling. 
His full face, a little fat, was ex¬ 
pressionless ; his forefinger continued 
to drum nervously on the table. 

“Ever been bothered with som¬ 
nambulism?” he asked. 

Blair stirred nervously in his 
chair. 

“To be honest, Wright, I have 
all my life,” he answered. “That’s 
what worries me. I have been sub¬ 
ject to walking in my sleep ever 
since I can remember. I have done 
some rather remarkable things in 
my sleep, damned remarkable.” 

Wright said nothing. He looked 
from the ceiling to Blair. He wet 


his lips and stopped drumming his 
finger on the table. 

“Let us go back to your conversa¬ 
tion with George,” he said. “That 
is important. Mental suggestion, 
powerful mental suggestion, works 
wonders at times. Why do you sup¬ 
pose he used your name in discussing 
the possibility of someone pulling 
the perfect murder on him?” 

“I don’t know just why he chose 
me. I do know that he was fright¬ 
ened. Northon was not a man to 
show his feelings, but I saw that 
look of fear flash in his eye3 twice.” 

“Afraid someone was going to 
murder him,” Wright suggested. 
“For some time he has been afraid 
of that. It preyed on his mind, 
caused him to study the matter of 
perfect murders and all that. But 
right now there are other things 
more important.” 

B LAIR shook his head slowly. 

“Nothing is important, Wright, 
but the fact whether I did or did not 
murder Northon,” he said. “He was 
the best friend I had on earth. If 
I murdered him I want to know it; 
if I didn’t I want to know who did.” 

“You are rather positive that 
George was murdered,” Wright an¬ 
swered. “It is possible that he might 
have had a stroke, and you simply 
had the dream, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

"George Northon was murdered, 
I know that.” 

“There is nothing we know for 
sure when death comes.” 

“Anyway, we’ll work on the basis 
that he was murdered.” 

Wright nodded his head and look¬ 
ed at Blair. The famous criminolo¬ 
gist had a disarming look, just as 
his whole appearance was disarming 
for a criminologist. He looked far 
more like a successful business man 
than a person interested in crime. 
He had the frank and well-fed 
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appearance of a banker or prosper¬ 
ous broker. His face was full and 
his eyes were friendly and open and 
frank. And under all stress, no 
matter what might happen, his eyes 
and his face and his actions remain¬ 
ed the same. 

"I also think he was murdered,” 
he said quietly. 

Blair waited for him to say more 
but he didn’t. Blair felt a peculiar 
feeling come over him; he felt sick 
at the stomach and his brain whirl¬ 
ed, he had trouble thinking ration¬ 
ally. 

“And—and you think I murdered 
him,” he replied in a low husky, 
voice. "Be frank with me, Wright. 
We were both close friends of Nor- 
thon. If I killed him, I am willing 
to face the charge, no matter what 
it will be. Be honest with me.” 

W RIGHT got up, walked around 
the desk, and took his hat from 
a chair. 

He looked at Blair and said: 

“I don’t know anything now. Let’s 
go over to the house and take a look 
at George. We might know more 
then. You can be assured that I will 
be perfectly honest with you. Have 
the police been notified?” 

“Oscar, Northon’s valet, attended 
to all that.” Blair got up weakly 
and stood holding on to the chair. 
“I want to know now, Wright what 
you think. Did I murder Northon?” 

Wright smiled. “How can I tell 
you now?” he replied. “In the first 
place, I don’t know that he was 
murdered; and in the second place, 
I don’t know the other facts sur¬ 
rounding his death.” 

“Other facts? What do you 
mean?” 

“If you killed Northon, there will 
be no other facts; if you didn’t, 
there will be.” 

Blair said nothing. Wright walked 


out of the room and Blair followed 
him. 

When they got back to the house 
on West Ninth Street, they found 
two policemen in the room. Northon 
was still lying on his face. There 
was a white sheet over him. 

Oscar was sitting in a chair, the 
ancient Chinese chair Northon had 
sat in the night before while talk¬ 
ing to Blair. The old valet's boney 
face was an ashen grey. He stared 
at the body under the sheet help¬ 
lessly. 

Wright did not go directly to the 
body. He stood at the door and sur¬ 
veyed the room. The two policemen 
eyed him suspiciously;. 

He said to Blair: 

“I won’t be able to look at the 
body until the medical examiner 
comes. The police are very particu¬ 
lar about that, but I know Doctor 
Felton, the medical examiner, .very 
well." 

O SCAR got up and walked over 
to Blair and Wright. 

"I have notified Miss Northon and 
Paul Conroy,” he said. “Is there 
anything else I could do?” 

“Nothing but keep still and don’t 
get too excited,” Wright told him. 
“Miss Northon, I take it is the 
adopted daughter. And Paul Con¬ 
roy?” 

“His nephew, sir,” Oscar re¬ 
sponded quickly. 

Wright nodded and walked across 
the room. Blair followed him. The 
criminologist was half way across 
the room when he stopped suddenly, 
looked up at something on the wall, 
and then turned and looked at Blair. 

Blair was right behind him! They 
were in the center of the room, some 
feet away from the body of Nor¬ 
thon. The two policemen were stand¬ 
ing near the body. Oscar had gone 
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back to the old ebony chair and 
sat down. 

“Did you catch that?” Wright 
whispered to Blair. 

Blair looked at him a little mys¬ 
tified and shook his head. Wright 
shrugged and remained where he 
was. 

“It’s here,” he said. "I got it 
once.” 

“What’s here?” Blair asked in a 
low whisper. 

Wright gave him a quick, sur¬ 
prised look—but said nothing. 

Blair glanced around the room. 
He had no idea what Wright was 
talking about. On the wall in front 
of them -was a beautiful brocade 
piece of lace, whose threads were 
interlaced with pure gold. The 
drapery was a priceless gem of 
ancient Chinese art. 

T O the right of it, over the 
Chinese fireplace, hung the famous 
yellow Mandarin, with its huge 
five-toed dragon. This had been 
Northon’s most cherished possession. 

Somehow, he had gotten this 
imperial garment from the Forbid¬ 
den City. It was hundreds of years 
old and its value was almost price¬ 
less. 

Beneath the Mandarin, on the 
mantle of the fireplace, were ancient 
Ming vases, unearthed by Northon 
after a thousand mile expedition into 
the interior of China. There was 
the Tsao Hung vase and the Fung 
Ting vase, each of them rare and 
almost impossible to get. 

But as his eyes wandered from 
these to the black ebony furniture, 
some inlaid with marble, Blair could 
get no idea what Wright was talking 
about. And Wright didn’t explain 
any further. 

Wright suddenly gave a cry of 
surprise and walked quickly across 
the room, stopping within a foot of 


where Northon lay on the floor, 
under the sheet. He was looking 
at a strange looking piece of 
statuary, which rested on a red 
lacquered Cinnabar cabinet. 

His eyes feasted on the statue 
with amazement. 

“The lucky old devil,” he said. 
“Now where do you suppose he 
unearthed this? It is the most per- 
feet Shik Tzu I have ever seen.” 

He examined it closely. “Price¬ 
less,” he continued. “My God, it’s 
priceless. It isn’t of Ming Dynasty; 
it dates back to the Five Rulers. 
Look at it, Blair. The darned thing 
dates back two thousand years. Re¬ 
markable—^amazing.” 

Blair looked at it. It was a statue 
of an ancient Chinese lion. It was 
about eighteen inches high. The 
lion was a crude looking piece of 
sculpture; its head was too large 
for the rest of its body. It looked 
something like a dragon with a 
lion’s head. 

O NE glance at the lion told Blair 
that its age was great. It look¬ 
ed as if it was made out of some 
peculiar kind of bronze and the 
bronze had little holes eaten in it. 
From its looks, it could easily have 
been several thousand years old. 

Wright stood staring at it, totally 
oblivious that at his feet lay the 
body of George Northon or that 
Blair was standing near him. 

"Amazing,” he gasped. “I don’t 
suppose there is another like this 
outside of China. Not one that old 
and that perfect. Remarkable. Nor¬ 
thon always was lucky.” 

Blair said nothing. He remem¬ 
bered that Northon had shown him 
the statue three days before. He 
had been very excited that day. 
Northon had explained to Blair that 
this new addition to his vast collec¬ 
tion of Chinese things was by far 
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the most valuable; but he had been 
strangely secretive about where he 
had procured it. 

He had explained to Blair it was 
the lion that guarded the tombs of 
the dead in the Ming Dynasty, but 
that he was sure it dated back be¬ 
yond the Ming, or even the Chou 
Dynasty. He had said nothing about 
the Dynasty of the Five Rulers. 

Blair’s thoughts were interrupted 
by a cheery, "Hello, everybody. 
What’s the excitement,” that came 
from the doorway. 

He turned quickly. Retta Dolores 
was standing in the doorway. She 
was dressed in a close-fitting dark 
blue velvet dress and she wore a 
small, tight-fitting hat. 

Despite his dislike for her, Blair 
had to admit, to himself, that she 
was an engaging and beautiful 
creature. She was about five foot 
seven, with a thin and graceful 
body. 

Everything about her—her finely 
molded face, her sensual lips, her 
soft golden hair—everything was al¬ 
luring and seductive. 

A T times her eyes could be as 
innocent as a young girl’s; at 
other times they were cold and 
cruel and greedy. There were times 
when everything about her was 
sweet and self-sacrificing, but Blair 
knew, as did all who knew her well, 
that this was only a pose and that 
she knew what she wanted and 
usually got it, without much regard 
for other people’s feelings. 

She stood in the doorway, looking 
first at the policemen and then at 
Blair and Wright. She did not 
look down at the floor. 

“Well, what’s the excitement?” 
She shrugged her shoulders in an¬ 
noyance when she repeated the ques¬ 
tion. "Why the police and the fa¬ 
mous Mr. Wright?” 


Oscar got up and walked over to 
her. 

“Why—why—Miss Dolores—” 

But he never finished. She gave 
a little cry, brought her handker¬ 
chief up to her mouth, and clutched 
the back of a chair to steady her¬ 
self. 

Wright walked up to her quickly. 

“Miss Dolores, perhaps we had 
better go in another room,” he said 
quietly. “There has been an acci¬ 
dent.” 

She pushed him away and stared 
down at the body under the white 
sheet. She was composed and even 
casual. 

“Is George dead?” She asked the 
question as if she were asking the 
time of day. “I suppose it was a 
stroke. The doctor warned him 
about that.” 

“He was dead when I entered the 
room this morning,” Oscar broke 
in excitedly. “I don’t know how long 
he had been dead. He was blue and 
stiff. It was terrible.” 

Retta smiled pleasantly. “Death 
usually is that way, Oscar,” she 
said. “It is rather strange that you 
found him in this room. Who was 
with him last night?” 

She threw Blair a half-teasing 
and half-accusing look. Blair looked 
at Wright. 

“It’s not really important who 
was with him last night, Miss 
Dolores,” Wright said. “The medical 
examiner will be here any minute 
now and we’ll know the cause of his 
death.” 

R ETTA DOLORES started to say 
something, but the bell rang for 
the front door. Oscar trotted out of 
the room and in a moment returned 
with the medical examiner. 

He was an elderly man, gray¬ 
haired and with the face and actions 
of a college professor. 
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Wright said, “Hello, doctor,” and 
then walked out of the room, mo 
tioning with his eyes for Blair to 
follow him. 

Out in the hallway Wright turned 
to Blair. 

“The odds are about three to one 
against you,” he said curtly. “Nor- 
thon was murdered all right, and as 
I say, it’s a three to one bet right 
now that you did the job in your 
sleep. There’s one chance, but you’ll 
have to work fast, damned fast.” 

Wright took out an envelope from 
his pocket and wrote hurriedly on it. 

Then he handed the envelope to 
Blair and continued: 

“If you get down to that address 
before a certain other person does, 
providing, of course, that there is a 
certain other person, we may find 
out something that will clear you. 
You are to see old Chin Wah, a 
very close friend of mine. Give him 
this envelope. He will understand 
what the words on it mean. Now 
show some speed and be a little care¬ 
ful.” 

Blair took the envelope and start¬ 
ed for the front door. It opened 
suddenly and a young man came in 
the hallway. Blair recognized him 
as Paul Conroy, Northon’s nephew. 

C ONROY knew Blair very well, 
was a very close friend of his; 
so he directed his first question to 
him. 

“What’s happened?” he asked. 
“Oscar called me and said uncle was 
dead.” 

“Yes, he’s dead, Conroy,” Blair 
said. “Oscar found him this morning 
in the Chinese room.” 

“But—but what happened?” 

“We don’t know now. It looks like 
he died of a stroke or a heart at¬ 
tack.” 

Paul Conroy was still young, in 


his twenties, and he had all the 
impulsiveness of youth. 

“Why hide anything from me, 
Blair?” he said. “Something hap-, 
pened to uncle and I’m entitled to 
know.” 

Wright took up the conversation. 
“Mr. Blair has a hurried mission, 
Conroy,” he said. "I can explain 
everything that has happened.” 

Conroy gave Blair a questioning 
look. He was a handsome young 
man, Paul Conroy. Tall and straight 
and powerfully built. His face was 
frank and boyish looking. The look 
he gave Blair had a great deal of 
his impulsiveness in it. 

He hesitated a minute before say¬ 
ing, “Something serious has hap¬ 
pened to uncle, something more 
serious than a stroke.” 

He stopped talking and glanced at 
Wright and then Blair. 

Neither of them said anything. 

Paul continued: “Something seri¬ 
ous has happened, and if you don’t 
mind, Blair, I’ll go with you. I want 
to get the straight of this.” 

Blair waited for Wright to answer 
for him. Wright said: “I think it 
would be a good idea, Blair. You 
might need Conroy before you get 
home.” 

CHAPTER III 
At Two in the Morning 

B LAIR and Paul caught a taxi 
on the corner of Ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. Blair gave 
the driver a number down on Pearl 
Street, in the heart of New York’s 
Chinatown. 

Besides this address and the 
name, Chin Wah, there was only a 
brief message on the envelope. 

Blair couldn’t make much sense 
out of it. 

It read: “Shih Tzu, Five Rulers. 
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Sold in New York last week. In¬ 
formation very important. Wright." 

The taxi went down Fifth Avenue 
and cut across Washington Square 
Park at a fast speed. Blair sat 
back in the seat and wished above 
all things, that Paul Conroy was 
about two thousand miles away from 
him right then. 

He was still dazed and stunned 
by the death of his friend; every 
detail of that terrifying dream was 
as real to him in the taxi as it was 
that night. The feeling that, after 
all, he had murdered his friend and 
that all this running around was 
useless and foolish came over him. 

But sitting beside him was the 
nephew of George Northon. Blair 
knew only too well the strong bond 
that existed between Northon and 
his young nephew. Northon had 
been proud of the young man, and 
justly so. 

Paul had worked his way through 
Yale, had started on his own down 
in Wall Street, refusing all help 
from his uncle. He was young and 
ambitious and strongly attached to 
Northon. 

How could Blair tell him the real 
truth? He would have to tell him 
something. He could not tell him 
why he was rushing so madly down 
to this address on Pearl Street. He 
wished Wright could have forseen 
his predicament and kept the young 
man back in the house. 

B LAIR wanted to be alone. He 
wanted a few hours to reason 
things out himself. He couldn’t 
quite understand how or why he 
went down into that room and mur¬ 
dered his friend, if he did such a 
thing; he only knew that Wright 
had said that the odds were three 
to one against him and he might as 
well have said they were ten thou¬ 
sand to one against him. 


There were several things about 
George Northon’s strange actions— 
the fear he saw in his eyes, the 
selection of Blair to make his sug¬ 
gestions of murders—these things 
Blair could not understand. But his 
mind was in no condition to under¬ 
stand anything. 

For the first few minutes in the 
taxi, Paul Conroy sat silent. Blair 
waited for him to speak, a good deal 
like a condemned man waits for 
sentence to be pronounced on him. 

Blair was prepared for almost 
anything from the nephew except 
what finally did come. 

“Blair, I wanted to be alone with 
you,” Paul said slowly and in a 
husky voice. “That’s why I came 
along. I don’t know where you are 
going, but I do know I have somer 
thing very important to say to you. 
Uncle was murdered.” 

P AUL did not wait for an answer. 
He continued: 

“Uncle George was murdered be¬ 
cause I know that he has been in 
great fear of his life for some time. 
He has talked to me about it. He 
didn’t say much; he just said that 
perhaps something might happen to 
him. I knew from the way he said 
it that he was afraid of his life.” 
Blair managed to stammer: 

“Yes, yes, I know he was a little 
different, but I didn’t know what 
was the trouble.” 

“The trouble was that he knew 
some one was planning to kill him,” 
Paul replied. “And I’m sure that 
someone murdered him last night.” 

Blair made some foolish remark 
about the medical examiner and 
what he might find. 

“Why is Wright on the case so 
early?” Paul asked. 

“Well—well, you see, he was a 
great friend of your uncle,” Blair 
answered weakly. He felt like he 
was going through ten third de- 
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grees at once. “He came over as 
soon as he heard about the death of 
your uncle.” 

The taxi turned over from Broad¬ 
way to the Bowery. There was a 
traffic jam and the driver had to 
slow down. 

Blair looked at Paul. Paul’s face 
was ashen white and he was staring 
accusingly at Blair. 

"You’re holding a great deal back 
from me, Blair,” he said. ‘Tou 
might as well be frank.” 

“But I’ve told you everything.” 

Paul shook his head slowly. 

“No, there is one thing you have 
not explained to me.” His voice 
was hard and hoarse. “You were 
in uncle’s room last night when he 
was murdered. What were you do¬ 
ing there?” 

B LAIR felt a queer feeling start 
from his throat and go down to 
his stomach. He started to answer, 
but his mouth was dry and the 
words wouldn’t come. 

Paul went on in his hard, hoarse 
voice: 

“I’ve got to be frank with you, 
Blair. You were a friend of my 
uncle and a friend of mine. If you 
can explain why you were in that 
room, you are still a friend of 
mine; if you can’t—well, murder is 
murder. That’s all.” 

“You must be mad,” Blair cried. 
“I was not down in your uncle’s 
room after I went up to bed. I left 
him at around eleven. I admit that 
he wasn’t feeling well and that he 
was afraid of something. I never 
saw him so wrought up. But I was 
not down in his room after eleven 
o’clock. You must be mad.” 

The taxi was cruising slowly 
down the Bowery, having trouble 
getting through the traffic jams. 

Paul shook his head. 

“You were down in Uncle 
George’s room at two-thirty,” he 


said. “You were there because I saw 
you and you saw me.” 

“I saw you? Why that’s absurd.” 

But it wasn’t as absurd to Blair as 
he wanted it to be. He realized that, 
walking in his sleep, he could have 
passed Paul and not seen him. 

Blair said nothing more. Neither 
did Paul for a few moments. Blair 
felt as if all hope were gone. There 
was no use bucking the impossible. 
Paul had seen him down in Nor- 
thon’s room. The little faith that 
Wright might extract him from the 
terrifying condemnation of having 
murdered his best friend passed. 

I WENT to my uncle’s house last 
night because he called me at 
around midnight,” Paul explained. 
“He said he had to see me, that he 
had something very important to 
tell me. I don’t know what it was. 
He told me to drop in around two 
o’clock. It was an unusual hour, 
but Uncle George was very much 
worked up when he talked to me 
on the phone. He was not himself. 
At two o’clock I went to the house. 

“He was sitting in the Chinese 
room. I think he had aged twenty 
years. His body was trembling and 
his hair was snow-white. His face 
looked haggard and drawn. He 
talked to me in a jerky, high- 
pitched voice, which wasn’t the way 
he usually talked. 

“The purpose he had in calling 
me was startling, to say the least. 
It took him some time to get to it. 
I think it was the hardest thing he 
ever had to do in his life, telling 
me what he did. He called me there 
to tell me that he believed he was 
going to die, that nothing in the 
world could save him, and that he 
had made his will and left every¬ 
thing to Retta Dolores. 

“For a while I was too shocked 
to say anything. Uncle George was 
a rich man. I didn’t want his 
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money, but it hurt, hurt badly, to 
think that he cared so little for me. 
I thought a great deal of my uncle, 
and still do. I can’t understand his 
actions. 

“There is Jane, his adopted 
daughter. I know he loved her, 
loved her as dearly as he did his 
own daughter, but she was left out 
of the will completely. He stam¬ 
mered a great deal with his expla¬ 
nation but finally told me that he 
did what he did because he had to.” 

T HE taxi turned off the Bowery 
into Pearl Street. It stopped at 
a number near Chinatown. 

Paul said: “We’ll get out and 
then I’ll finish what I have to say.” 

He and Blair got out. Blair paid 
the driver and the taxi drove away. 

They stood outside an old, tum- 
bled-down building. Several China¬ 
men passed them, slinking along in 
their shuffle-like gait. Several white 
men, the derelicts of the Bowery, 
passed after the Chinamen. Then 
the street was deserted. 

“What he meant when he said he 
had to leave all his money to Retta 
Dolores is something I don’t under¬ 
stand,” Paul continued with his 
story. “I know she has been close 
to him, very close. But I asked no 
questions. I took his explanation in 
as good grace as possible. After all, 
it was his money and he could do 
what he wished with it. 

“After he told me all that, I got up 
and left. I went out on the street. 
I could not get him off my mind. I 
was worried. I knew something ter¬ 
rible had happened to him and that 
he was afraid something worse would 
happen. 

“I went down on Eighth Street and 
got some doughnuts and coffee. After 
that I wandered around for about fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes and then de¬ 
cided to go back to the house and 
see if I couldn’t persuade Uncle 


George to go to a hotel; to do some¬ 
thing to get him away from his fear. 

“I found the front door to the 
house open, which was an unusual 
thing. I walked into the hallway and 
saw that the lights to the Chinese 
room were out. I figured Uncle 
George had gone to bed and I turned 
to leave; but just then I heard a 
slight noise and looked back at the 
door of the Chinese room. 

“You were coming out of that 
room, dressed in your pajamas. You 
saw me but you said nothing. You 
went upstairs. I don’t know now, 
and perhaps never will know, why I 
did not go into that Chinese room 
after I saw you. Perhaps, it was be¬ 
cause I knew you had been such a 
close friend to Uncle George and I 
had faith and confidence in you. 

“I thought you didn’t want to 
speak to me because you were wor¬ 
ried about his condition and didn’t 
want me to worry. Anyway, I left 
the house. This morning Oscar called 
and told me Uncle was dead. I went 
over to the house at once. You were 
not there. I’m not a doctor, or an 
authority on the subject how long a 
person has been dead, but one look 
at Uncle George convinced me that 
he had been killed around two-thirty 
this morning.” 

P AUL CONROY stopped speaking 
abruptly. He looked at Blair. 
Blair was conscious of that look, but 
he didn’t return it. He couldn’t. He 
knew Paul was waiting for some ex¬ 
planation, but there was nothing he 
could say. 

A woman, an old hag-like creature, 
passed them. She said something to 
them, but Blair only heard a mumble 
of words. 

The old woman snarled and then 
moved on. 

Paul said quietly: 

“I can’t, and I don’t want to be¬ 
lieve that you murdered my uncle, 
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but what were you doing in that 
room with the lights off?” 

Blair wet his lips and looked direct¬ 
ly in Paul Conroy’s face. 

“Paul, I don’t know whether or 
not I am guilty!” he answered. “I 
can’t explain now. If you saw me 
down in that room, I was there. 
But if I were there, I knew nothing 
about it. I know it sounds foolish 
but I can’t say more now. 

“When Oscar came up and told me 
George Northon was dead, I suffered 
a thousand hells. I went at once to 
Wright, told him the truth. He will 
either prove that I murdered your 
uncle or that I didn’t. I am willing 
to pay the price if I did, but I do 
want a chance to prove, at least, to 
myself that I did kill him before I 
give myself up.” 

Paul Conroy said nothing. He 
stared at Blair helplessly. 

Blair added: “If you will have 
faith in me for twenty-four hours, 
I promise at the end of that time to 
give myself up, if Wright or myself 
cannot prove that someone else did 
it.” 

Paul turned his face away. He 
started to talk, but choked. 

Finally he answered: “I guess 
that’s fair enough, twenty-four hours. 
Where are we going now?” 

CHAPTER IV 
Chin Wah 

B LAIR explained briefly 
Wright’s instructions for him 
to come down to this address 
and hand the envelope to Chin Wah, 
his friend. Blair admitted he didn’t 
know what it was all about; that it 
all seemed a forlorn hope to him. 

Paul took the envelope and read 
what was written on it. 

“The Shih Tzu!” he exclaimed. 
“That’s funny. That’s the lion 
dragon that uncle got several days 
ago. He was very proud of it.” 


“Yes, he showed it to me,” Blair 
answered. “Said it was very val¬ 
uable, but I know nothing about it. 
I’m only following Wright’s advice.” 

Paul studied the envelope closely, 
turned it over, and then handed it 
back to Blair. 

“This is the address,” he said. 
“A foul looking place but maybe 
we can find Chin Wah, whoever he 
might be, here.” 

Blair walked into the little side 
hall door, which was alongside an 
antique shop. The hallway was 
dark and there was no way of tell¬ 
ing where Wright’s friend lived. 

Paul started up the stairs and 
Blair followed him. There were no 
lights in the hallway. The stairs 
were old and rickety. The hallway 
had an unpleasant odor to it. 

On the second floor they stopped. 
Blair knocked on a door. There 
was no answer. He knocked again. 
The door opened several inches and 
the yellow face of a Chinaman 
peered through the open crack. 

“Chin Wah,” Blair said. “We 
have come from Philip Wright, 
friend of Chin Wah, to see him.” 

The door closed abruptly, but 
without any noise. Several minutes 
passed and the door did not open 
again. Blair stood leaning against 
the stair rail. Paul Conroy stood 
erect. His face was still white 
and his jaw set. Blair knew too 
well what he was thinking about, 
and in the presence of Paul, the trip 
down to Chinatown seemed foolish 
and utterly useless to him. 

He was debating whether or not 
it would be best to go back home, 
give himself up to the police, and 
take what punishment the law 
might mete out to him. 

He was on the verge of suggest¬ 
ing this to Paul when the door 
opened again and a little Chinaman 
came wobbling out of the room. 
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He gave a low bow, holding his 
hands in front of him. 

“You friends of Mr. Wright?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, we are friends of Mr. 
Wright and we want to see Chin 
Wah,” Blair said listlessly. 

The Chinaman bowed again, 
made a wide sweep with his arm, 
and muttered: 

“It is well, friends, Chin Wah 
will see you.” 

Blair took the sweeping motion 
of his arm to indicate they were to 
walk into the room. He walked in 
and Paul followed him. 

The Chinaman led them to the 
rear of the floor, up a short flight 
of stairs, and suddenly they were 
in a room gorgeously furnished 
after the fashion of a wealthy 
Chinese. 

Seated on a little stool, with his 
legs crossed under him, was an old 
Chinaman. He was dressed in a 
flaming red Mandarin. 

He did not rise as they entered. 
He looked at them with the blank 
stare that only an Oriental can give to 
unknown visitors. The little China¬ 
man who escorted them into the 
room left through the door as noise¬ 
lessly as he had appeared. 

T HE room was darkened. No light 
came in from the outside; 
candles placed here and there gave 
the interior a phantom-like appear¬ 
ance. 

Blair walked up to Chin Wah. 
“Mr. Wright requested that I hand 
you this,” he said, and then 
backed away and stood alongside of 
Paul. 

Chin Wah looked at the envelope. 
He read what was on it in one quick 
glance and then he crumbled the 
envelope in his hand with a quick, 
nervous gesture, and held the hand 
close to his red garment. 

“It is well, my brethren, that you 


have come to me, for I can lead you 
through the mysteries of Chinatown 
as no other man can do.” 

Chin Wah talked in a loud, melo¬ 
dious voice. Blair looked at Paul, 
who shrugged and shook his head. 

“I don’t know what he’s talking 
about,” he said. “Are we down here 
for a little tour of Chinatown?” 

Then suddenly Paul grasped 
Blair’s arm. Blair looked at Chin 
Wah. He was motioning them to 
come close to him. He was doing 
it with his two long forefingers, 
which were down over his stomach 
and close to the red Mandarin he 
wore. 

Blair and Paul took several steps 
forward. Chin Wah still motioned 
for them to come closer. They 
walked directly in front of him. 

Then Chin Wah said in a low 
whisper: 

“What your friend, Wright, has 
asked for is a thing that one can¬ 
not speak about in loud tones, for, 
verily, you are asking for informa¬ 
tion that is worth a princely sum. 
And Chinatown, even when among 
friends, has many ears.” 

H E STOPPED talking. His small, 
round eyes darted nervously 
around the room. The candles flick¬ 
ered and shadows played on the 
walls. The silence of the room was 
sinister. 

“He who seeks the dragon with 
the lion’s head is inviting death,” 
he continued in the low musical 
voice. “I know only this for your 
friend Wright: three months ago, 
or perhaps longer, a Shih Tzu, dat¬ 
ing far back to the days of the 
Five Rulers, was stolen from a 
sacred house in the Forbidden City. 

“It would be difficult to appraise 
the money value of this piece. It is 
worth several fortunes. It was 
traced to New York. Far up on 
Allen Street, in a dirty and neglect- 
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ed part of that street was a little 
curio store, run by a man that no 
one knew from whence he came. 

“It was rumored among those 
who know such things that the 
stolen lion’s head was in that store. 
No one knows, for one morning, the 
owner of that little store was found 
dead and the Shih Tzu was missing 
from that store. There are many 
among my people who know that 
it has been stolen: there are many 
who would kill to know where 
it is.” 

He bowed low and then looked 
up at Blair and Paul and continued 
in a loud voice. 

“For fifty dollars, friends, I shall 
show you all there is to see.” 

Paul taking a step closer to him, 
whispered: “That store in Allen 
Street. The number, please.” 

Chin Wah looked at him and 
shook his head. 

“Youth is too impulsive,” he said 
in a soft whisper. “Do not seek 
things in life that bring death, my 
boy. He, who would search openly 
for this stolen Shih Tzu, must real¬ 
ize that he is also seeking death. 
Let your friend Wright, wise in the 
ways of the world, seek for this 
thing. Do not go there yourself.” 

Paul whispered hoarsely: 

“The number please. It is im¬ 
portant. We must have it.” 

B LAIR stood beside Paul and said 
nothing. The words of Chin 
Wah did not impress him; nothing 
impressed him but the overwhelm¬ 
ing fact that Northon was dead and 
that he had gone to the room of 
death at the hour Northon was 
murdered. 

Chin Wah looked at Paul. There 
was something kindly, something 
parental in his look. 

“If my friend Wright wishes that 
I give you this address, I will do 
so,” he said slowly. “You are very 


young, and youth does not handle 
danger with much intelligence.” 

“We must have the number,” 
Paul said impatiently. “That is 
what we came for.” 

Chin Wah bowed low and then 
answered: 

“314 Allen Street, near the cor¬ 
ner of Bleecker Street.” 

The old Chinaman bowed again. 
Paul clutched Blair’s arm and 
cried: 

“We have only a half hour to get 
there.” 

“You will have to move faster 
than that!” Chin Wah grinned. 
“There are others, many others, 
seeking what you want and there 
are eyes that watch that place day 
and night.” 

Paul paid no attention to Chin 
Wah’s warning. He had Blair by 
the arm and was pulling him out of 
the room. 

When they were in the hallway, 
Blair said: 

“We’re chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. 
The thing that killed Northon was 
something much different than this 
lion-headed monstrosity that every¬ 
one seems so anxious to get.” 

A DARK form moved somewhere 
in the dim hallway. It moved, 
like a shadow. 

Then another shadow moved some¬ 
where close to them. There was the 
sound of slow, shuffling feet. It 
seemed to Blair that the old hallway 
was alive with moving shadows. 

Paul didn’t answer Blair. He start¬ 
ed for the stairs. 

There were no sounds in the hall¬ 
way ; only shadows moving, phantom¬ 
like in the half-darkness. 

Blair followed Paul down the 
stairs. A man was crouching in the 
comer of the first floor hallway. 
Blair could see the darkened outlines 
of his shoulders. The crouching form 
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didn’t move. It was as still and silent 
as a statue. 

Paul kicked the door to the out¬ 
side open with his foot and rushed 
out on the street. Blair was close 
behind him. 

The daylight was a pleasant re¬ 
lief to the darkened, musty old hall¬ 
way, with its strange smells and its 
moving shadows. People were walk¬ 
ing up and down the street. A truck 
was unloading barrels several doors 
down below. 

At the corner of Mott and Pearl 
Streets a policeman was walking 
back and forth lazily. 

“Some place, that hallway and 
Chin Wah’s quarters,” Blair said. 
“Wright has peculiar friends.” 

Paul didn’t answer him. He was 
frantically hailing a passing taxi. 
The cab drew up to the curb and 
Paul snapped the address on Allen 
Street to him as he jumped in the 
car. 

The taxi pulled away from the curb 
with a violent lurch. It shot around 
Pearl Street and wound around the 
crooked little streets of Chinatown 
and then went out on the Bowery. 

B LAIR looked behind. Another 
car was following them. It was 
a large black car, with curtains 
pulled down so that it was impossi¬ 
ble to see the occupants, except the 
driver, who wore a cap and sat 
with his head bent far over the 
steering wheel. He was alone in the 
front seat. 

The taxi wound through the traffic 
and went up the Bowery for several 
blocks; then turned and went cross¬ 
town until it came to Allen Street. 

The black car followed close be¬ 
hind, keeping about twenty feet to 
the rear and making every turn the 
taxi made. 

The presence of the black car and 
the influence of daylight revived 
Blair’s spirits a little. The pros¬ 


pect of excitement gave him a re¬ 
newed interest in things, though he 
realized hopelessly that all this run¬ 
ning around and all this mystery 
about the lion-headed dragon would 
hardly help him much. 

Paul turned around and looked 
out the back of the taxi. He saw the 
black car following them. A smile 
came over his lips. 

“I guess Chinatown has many 
ears,” he said. “Old Chin Wah 
either spoke the truth or wanted 
Chinatown to hear about the Shih 
Tzu. Can’t say that I like Wright’s 
friend very much.” 

Blair watched the black car idly. 

“A lot of trouble for nothing,” he 
said. “What do you plan to do?” 

“Get into that curio store some 
way and find out what we can about 
who owned it and how this person 
came to get this Shih Tzu,” Paul 
answered quickly. 

H IS young eyes flashed with ex¬ 
citement. His face was flushed 
and red. 

“I don’t know why Wright sent 
you down here to see Chin Wah,” 
he continued. “And I don’t know 
how that mysterious statue of a 
lion-headed dragon could have any¬ 
thing to do with the death of Uncle 
George. It’s all dark to me, but I’m 
not letting this chance pass to see 
what it’s all about. It looks like a 
golden chance for you, a real 
break.” 

He gave Blair a look that wasn’t 
pleasant when he said that. Blair 
shrugged. There was nothing for 
him to say and he kept his silence. 

The taxi pulled up to the curb 
at 314 Allen Street. The driver 
was watching the black car, which 
remained twenty feet behind him. 
He had a nervous look on his face. 

Blair gave him a bill, jumped out 
of the taxi and waved the driver 
away. Paul was out alongside him. 
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The taxi lurched forward and was 
out of sight in the traffic in a few 
seconds. The black car cruised past 
Blair and Paul, turned down Bleeker 
and was out of sight. 

“They may be back,” Paul said. 
“They likely know what we’re here 
for. The shop looks deserted.” 

T HE curio shop at 314 did look de¬ 
serted and very much neglected. 
The window was still filled with odds 
and ends, none especially attractive 
or valuable. 

“I suppose the door is locked,” 
Paul said, as he walked up to it and 
tried it. “But it isn’t. It’s open.” 

He pushed the door open and 
walked into the shop. 

“Strange that the door should be 
open,” Blair said, as he and Paul 
stood in front of the shop and 
surveyed the clutter of old furni¬ 
ture and odds and ends that stood 
on the tables and cabinets. 

The place was much more like a 
second-hand furniture store than a 
curio shop. Old furniture predomi-. 
nated. It was piled chair on chair, 
and table on table, in two rows, 
reaching up to the ceiling. 

Bric-a-brac were scattered here 
and there on shelves and such tables 
as were not loaded with furniture. 
The bric-a-brac was cheap, second¬ 
hand stuff of no value. 

In fact, there was nothing about 
the store that seemed to have any 
value. The furniture was covered 
with dust; old papers and dirt lit-, 
tered the floor. 

The front end of the place was 
fairly well-lighted from the street, 
but further back in the store, a 
darkness, almost as complete a3 
night, settled over everything. They; 
could not see the rear end. 

"Doesn’t look much like a store 
where they would carry a Chinese 
antique worth a fortune,” Paul said. 


“It’s nothing but an old second¬ 
hand furniture dump.” 

He pulled a light-string that hung 
down from the ceiling. The lights 
were off. 

Blair started to walk to the rear 
of the shop. The old place seemed 
to fascinate him. He had no idea 
why he walked to the rear, except 
that something suddenly caused him 
to realize that the dirty old store 
held some intriguing mystery. Just 
how this mystery might be tied up 
to the death of Northon was un¬ 
known. He suddenly remembered 
Wright’s words. 

“You’ve got a one to five shot of 
getting down there before some one 
else does,” Wright had told him. “If 
you do, your chances of clearing 
yourself improve.” 

The darkness increased as he 
walked to the rear. He could see 
the outlines of furniture piled high 
up against the wall at the end of the 
store. 

Something moved in front of him. 
He saw a form dart out from be¬ 
hind an old bureau. 

The form was indefinite and 
vague. It disappeared, like a flash, 
to the rear of the store. 

But in that flash Blair glimpsed 
the vision of a woman, a tall, slim 
woman, in a close-fitting dress. 

He heard Paul cry out behind him 
—a cry of warning. 

But it came too late. 

Something struck Blair around 
the waist. Two powerful arms cir¬ 
cled his body and he went down to 
the floor with a crash. 

CHAPTER V 
The Mysterious Attack 

T HE force of the fall stunned 
Blair. He didn’t lose con¬ 
sciousness. He felt the powi 
erful arms around his waist, but his 
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body was numb and he was too help¬ 
less at the moment to struggle 
against the person who was bearing 
him down to the floor. 

In his half-conscious state he 
heard furniture breaking some¬ 
where in the front of the store. He 
heard Paul curse and a man groan. 

Then the arms closed tighter 
around his body and a hand went to 
his throat; but in those few sec¬ 
onds, lying on the floor, his strength 
came back to him and with a terrific 
lunge Blair threw himself free of 
the hand around his throat. But 
the hand slipped down to his waist. 

He gave another lunge; struggled 
fiercely. But he could not loosen 
that vise-like grip that held him. 

Then he changed tactics. He was 
fast exhausting himself by his vio¬ 
lent efforts to break the grip around 
his waist. He twisted around and 
tried to throw himself over on his 
back. 

This move gave his unknown as¬ 
sailant the chance he had been look¬ 
ing for. Blair was permitted to 
twist his body around, and in doing 
this, his face came up a little. 

Something crashed against his 
jaw. It felt to Blair as if the house 
had come down on him. Another 
crashing blow followed. 

Blair’s ears rang. Another 
smashing blow jarred his whole 
body. 

There he lost complete conscious¬ 
ness. 

H E came to slowly. It seemed to 
him that he was still floating 
somewhere in the air. He tried to 
open his eyes but he saw nothing. 
He closed his eyes again in hopes 
his head would clear. 

For several minutes he lay with 
his head going around and around. 
He had no idea where he was or 
;what had happened. His brain 


seemed numbed. Then his head 
stopped floating through the air. He 
was conscious of a dull ache in his 
right jaw. 

He put his fingers up against his 
jaw. Pain shot through his face when 
he touched it. 

He opened his eyes slowly. He 
saw the light coming through the 
front window of the store. He saw 
the dark outlines of furniture to the 
right of him. 

He sat up. His ears were still 
ringing, but slowly he remembered 
where he was and what had hap¬ 
pened. 

But where was Paul Conroy? 

Blair got to his feet. He staggered 
a bit when he tried to walk. The 
old furniture store was eerie in its 
silence. The front door was closed. 
He thought that strange. He re¬ 
membered distinctly that he and 
Paul had left it open. 

A woman on the sidewalk outside 
walked hurriedly past the door. A 
man passed in the opposite direction. 
Blair shook his head violently. His 
brain was still muggy. 

What had happened to him? Yes, 
he remembered. But where >vas 
Paul? 

H E stumbled forward, in the di¬ 
rection of the door. He couldn’t 
Bee the floor. He stumbled over 
something. It was soft. 

A groan came from the floor. 
Blair had difficulty in remaining on 
his feet from the stumble, but he 
caught his balance and turned and 
looked down at the floor. 

He saw the dark outline of some¬ 
one lying, face down, at his feet. 
He reached down and turned the 
body over. 

It was Paul Conroy. 

Blair could see his face in the 
misty light. It looked as if it was 
covered with blood. The shirt was 
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torn almost completely from Paul’s 
back. 

He was down on his knees feel¬ 
ing Paul’s face. It was wet and 
hot; Blair looked at his hand, hold¬ 
ing it up close to his face. 

It was covered with blood. 

He took Paul by the shoulders and 
dragged him up close to the front 
door, where he could see him. Then 
he took his handkerchief and wiped 
the blood away from the other’s 
face. 

Paul stirred a little, groaned, and 
then opened his eyes. He stared at 
Blair for a moment and then closed 
his eyes again. 

“Are you hurt badly, Paul?" Blair 
asked. 

Paul again opened his eyes and 
looked at Blair and smiled weakly. 

“Nothing serious," he said. “I 
think a couple trucks or something 
as heavy fell on me. That’s all.” 

He sat up and shook his head; 
then he gazed slowly around the 
store. 

“They didn’t give us much warn¬ 
ing,” he continued. “I saw that 
woman dart out from behind that 
old piece of furniture and then I 
saw some chap making a dive for 
you. I yelled and when I did, two 
people hit me. And they weren’t 
children. Not by any means.” 

He tried to get up, but he was still 
too weak. He grasped Blair’s shoul¬ 
der and pulled his body up and 
stood, leaning against Blair. 

“We better get out of here,” Blair 
suggested. “You need your face 
dressed.” 

P AUL let go Blair’s shoulder and 
staggered over to a chair and 
sat down. 

“We’re leaving here when we find 
out what we came here for,” he 
said. “The strange thing about this 
whole affair is that those chaps 


didn’t kill us. I hope they’re gone 
now. Maybe, we can work in peace.” 

“I’m afraid we are too late to 
find anything now,” Blair answered. 
“Whoever attacked us, beat us to 
what we wanted. That much is 
certain.” 

“Maybe they did, but I’m not 
leaving until I find out for sure.” 

Paul got up and staggered weakly 
to the rear of the store. Blair fol¬ 
lowed him. 

The rear of the store was so dark 
that they could see nothing. Paul lit 
a match. A half burned candle was 
on an old table that obviously had 
served as the office desk for the 
former owner. Paul lit the candle 
and then slumped down in a chair. 

The candle flickered a little, al¬ 
most went out, and then flared up 
strongly and cast a sickly yellow 
light over the table. 

“I guess we were too late,” Paul 
said weakly. “They didn’t need to 
kill. All they had to do was knock 
us cold for several minutes while 
they got away with what they 
wanted.” 

B LAIR looked at the desk. Papers 
were lying everywhere, on the 
desk, on the floor, and on the two 
old chairs near the table. Some one 
had ransacked the papers in a hur¬ 
ried and highly efficient manner. 

“Whatever they were looking for, 
they likely got,” Blair answered. 
“But the whole thing is a little mys¬ 
tifying to me. What were they 
after?” 

Paul laughed. “Didn’t it ever 
occur to you that Uncle George like¬ 
ly bought the dragon lion from this 
dealer,” he said. “That, to Wright, 
has some importance in the case.” 

Blair sat down. His jaw still 
ached and his head hadn’t cleared 
completely. 

“It’s stretching the imagination a 
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great deal to think that the lion¬ 
headed dragon murdered your 
uncle,” Blair said wearily. “In fact, 
the cause of his death is quite obvi-. 
ous to me. He was killed by some¬ 
thing altogether different.” 

“Something different? What do 
you mean?” 

Paul’s voice carried the hoarse¬ 
ness it had when he first accused 
Blair. 

“I haven’t told you my side of the 
story, Paul. It’s a strange story, but 
perhaps we had better get out of 
here before I tell it.” 

P AUL shook his head slowly. 

“No, we can stay,” he answered. 
“I don’t think our friends will come 
back. I hope they do and if we 
stick around maybe they will.” 

Blair shrugged. Then he told Paul 
the whole story of his conversation 
with Northon, of Northon showing 
him the gold wire that the Chinese 
used to murder people, of his 
strange dream, and of his examining 
Northon’s eye when he found him 
dead and finding the little hole 
under the eyelid. 

Paul listened to his story care-, 
fully, his young face set and hard. 
When Blair finished, Paul said nothi 
ing for a moment. 

He got up, walked over to the 
table, and shuffled some old papers 
between his fingers. 

“If that’s the case, it won’t do us 
much good fooling around here,” 
Paul finally said. “It is doubtful 
whether the attack on us here had 
any connection with uncle’s murder. 
It is possible that we were attacked 
by people interested in getting 
possession of the dragon lion.” 
“Quite probable,” Blair agreed. 
“But Wright sent you down here. 
That’s something.” 

“I don’t know what Wright has 
in mind,” Blair admitted. “I told 


him the whole story about that wire, 
and when the medical examiner 
entered the room, he gave me this 
address and told me to get down to 
Chin Wah as fast as I could. That’s 
all I know.” 

“It isn’t much.” Paul was busy 
going through the papers on the 
table. “But you never know what 
Wright has in mind.” 

He fumbled the papers nervously. 
Blair watched him silently. The 
light from the candle flickered a 
great deal; the papers looked yellow; 
and old under the flickering light. 

“Naturally, it is important to 
know whether uncle bought that 
cursed lion-headed dragon from this 
dealer,” Paul continued, fumbling 
the papers. “If he did, and if his 
death was due to that antique, it 
is important to know who the dealer 
was and why he sold it to Uncle 
George. Perhaps, that’s what Wright 
had in mind when he sent you down 
here.” 

Blair bit his lips. He ignored 
Paul’s words. 

“You saw the woman that jumped 
out from behind that bureau,” he 
said in a low voice. “You said you 
saw her.” 

P AUL turned quickly and looked 
at Blair. “Yes, I saw her,” he 
answered. “What about it?” 

“I have seen that woman before.” 
“Perhaps, I didn’t get a good look 
at her, only her shadow.” 

“I got a very good look at her.” 
Paul let some papers fall from 
his hand and turned about and faced 
Blair. 

“Yes, that’s interesting. Who was 
she?” 

Blair shook his head. 

“Too serious to make senseless 
accusations now. I can only say 
that I recognized that woman.” 

Paul didn’t answer at once. He 
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stared a little bewildered at Blair 
and then said: 

“I think I know who you mean. 
Perhaps, we have one idea in com¬ 
mon and perhaps Wright was think¬ 
ing of the same thing.” 

“I don’t know,” Blair answered 
wearily. “I only know that I recog¬ 
nized that woman and we both know 
her.” 

Paul gave a cold, cruel little 
laugh. 

“Yes, I know her very well,” he 
said. “I ought to. She’s getting all 
of Uncle George’s money. I ought 
to know her.” 

Blair said nothing. Paul turned 
and went through the papers on the 
table. 

“We likely won’t find anything 
here, but we might as well give the 
place the once-over and find out 
what we can,” Paul continued. 

It took them close to half an 
hour to go through all the papers on 
the table and on the floor. They 
were old bills, receipts, and invoices. 

They were able to glean two facts 
from the papers. The dealers name 
had been Abe Cornisky and he had 
dealt only in second-hand furniture 
and cheap bric-a-brac. 

No record of any sale to George 
Northon had been found; no record 
of the dealer ever having purchased 
or possessed the lion-headed dragon. 

While Paul went through the 
papers, Blair kept a look-out for the 
return of their assailants. 

None of them showed up. Blair 
thought it strange but said nothing. 

A T the end of the half hour search, 
Paul said: 

“No information here. We better 
get back to the house.” 

Blair nodded approval and they 
walked out of the front door of the 
store. Several people passing on the 
sidewalk, glanced at them suspi¬ 


ciously. Paul’s shirt was torn and 
his face was still covered with blood. 
Blair’s jaw had swelled up and he 
didn’t present a very pleasant ap¬ 
pearance. 

They hailed a taxi at the corner 
of Bleecker and Allen Streets and 
rode back to the Ninth Street house. 

CHAPTER VI 
Yellow Eyeballs 

B ACK at the house, Oscar met 
them at the door. The old 
servant, still badly shaken, 
was in a state of very jumpy 
nerves; and when he saw Paul, with 
his blood-streaked face and his torn 
shirt and Blair with his swollen 
jaw, the old man cried out in alarm. 

Paul quieted him with: “It’s 
nothing serious, Oscar. Just a little 
street fight. What’s happened?” 

“They have all gone, all gone,” 
he stammered. “The police, I mean. 
The doctor said that Mr. Northon 
died of a stroke. The body is down 
at the undertakers.” 

Paul gave Blair a glance that 
conveyed a great deal of meaning, 
and its meaning wasn’t overly 
pleasant. 

Blair turned to Oscar. “And Mr. 
Wright, is he here?” 

“No, no, he left with the police 
and the body. He left in a great 
hurry.” 

Paul walked into the front room 
of the first floor of the Northon 
apartment. Blair went upstairs, to 
change his clothes. 

Fifteen minutes later he came 
downstairs. Paul was gone. He 
walked into the Chinese room. He 
had no special reason for going in 
that room, except a morbid curiosity 
that had come over him since get¬ 
ting back in the house. 

The Chinese room, with its gold- 
braided draperies on the walls, its 
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yellow Mandarin staring mutely 
down at him, seemed strangely silent 
and deserted. 

He walked over to the red lac-, 
quered cinnabar cabinet where the 
lion-headed dragon rested. He stop¬ 
ped abruptly, as if his body had 
stiffened from an electric shock. 

The lion-headed dragon was gone. 

F OR a moment he stared at the 
vacant shelf, unable at first to 
realize that it was gone. 

A clear, melodious voice came 
from somewhere in the room. 

“Mr. Wright took the funny look¬ 
ing statue. He seemed very much 
excited about it.” 

Blair turned quickly. Standing in 
the door was a girl. 

“Why, Miss Northon, I didn’t 
know you would be here,” Blair 
said, a little embarrassed. 

Jane Northon walked in the room. 
She was an attractive looking girl. 
Her face was sharp, but well form¬ 
ed ; her body was youthful and 
graceful. She was dressed in blue, 
a color which brought out her clear 
complexion and her blue eyes. 

“Why not? Isn’t my foster father 
dead?” she asked. 

She sat down in a chair and 
fumbled nervously at a string of 
pearls around her neck. 

"Mr. Northon died of a stroke,” 
she said. “Why were all the police 
here and why the mysterious actions 
of Paul? He passed me in the hall, 
going out, and he didn’t speak to 
me. What has happened?” 

Blair bit his lips. First it was 
Paul he had had to face and now it 
was the adopted daughter. 

“Mr. Northon died very suddenly, 
Miss Northon,” Blair explained. 
“Oscar found him dead this morn¬ 
ing. The law requires that when a 
person dies suddenly, the medical 
examiner has to be called.” 


Blair noted that her eyes were 
red from crying. Her face was 
pale and her fingers fumbled ner¬ 
vously at the string of pearls around 
her neck. 

“Yes, yes I understand all that,” 
she answered. “But why was Mr. 
Wright so mysterious? I—I think 
something happened to Mr. Nor¬ 
thon.” 

She cried softly, holding her hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes. Her slim body 
trembled slightly. 

Blair looked away from her. 

There was nothing more he could 
say. His eyes wandered over to the 
table where the little gold wire had 
lain on the book. It was gone; so 
was the book. 

Just then some one came in 
through the front door and was 

walking down the hallway. Jane 

Northon looked up, dried her eyes, 

and said: 

“I’m sorry. I guess I'm upset and 
nervous.” 

“Yes, I understand,” Blair stam¬ 
mered. 

He looked at the door. Wright 
was standing in the doorway, watch¬ 
ing Blair and Miss Northon. 

He laughed when he noticed 
Blair’s jaw. 

"Not bad, at that,” he said. 
“You’re lucky to get out of that 
old store with only a swollen jaw.” 

“Old store, what do you know; 
about the store?” Blair asked, sur¬ 
prised that Wright should know any¬ 
thing about it. 

J ANE NORTHON got up quickly. 
Wright walked into the room. 
Blair started to say something 
more about the store, but a sharp 
my from Jane Northon stopped him. 
She had risen from her seat, her 
face went deathly white, and she 
cried: 

“The store? What do you mean?” 
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Wright was standing close to her. 

“Why, nothing, Miss Northon. 
But you look ill,” he answered. 

She gave another suppressed cry, 
looked wildly at Blair and then at 
Wright and suddenly rushed out of 
the room. 

Wright watched her leave with an 
expression on his face that Blair had 
never seen before. It was a puzzled, 
amazed expression. 

“Strange girl, Jane Northon,” 
Wright said, still staring at the 
door. “Hard to figure out.” 

He walked up to the door, closed 
it, and then turned a key in the 
lock. Then he walked back across 
the room and went over to a far end 
and took a chair. 

“Come over here, Blair,” he said. 
"Sit down near me. We’ll have to 
talk in low tones. I don’t want 
people listening through keyholes.” 

Blair went over to the far end of 
the room, a corner that was well re¬ 
moved from any door, and sat down 
near Wright. 

Wright sat with his shoulders 
hunched over a little, the elbows of 
his arms resting on the sides of the 
chairs, and his hands folded in front 
of him. 

“I have news for you,” he said 
quietly. “And it is not pleasant 
news.” 

Blair was anxious to tell him 
about the attack in the furniture 
store, but Wright appeared to have 
no interest in that. 

He continued: “George Northon 
was murdered. He was murdered as 
you dreamed he was. That gold wire 
was shoved up under his eyes, caus¬ 
ing a hemorrhage in the brain.” 

B LAIR gulped awkwardly. He felt 
foolish doing that, but he 
couldn’t help it. 

He stammered: “And the police, 
have they discovered that?” 


Wright eyed him closely. “Does 
that make any difference?” he asked 
curtly. “You must be ready to an¬ 
swer for whatever you did, if you 
did not dream it.” 

B LAIR nodded. “I understand,” 
he answered. “But, damn it, 
Wright, I’m human. I’m ready to 
answer for what I did, but I want 
to be sure. It all looks so foolish, so 
impossible.” 

“Not impossible, nor a bit fool¬ 
ish,” Wright said. “Mental sugges¬ 
tion, a form of hypnotism, has been 
responsible for a great many mur¬ 
ders, many of them similiar to your 
case.” 

“But why did Northon want to 
be murdered? Why did he pick on 
me, his best friend?” 

“I can’t answer that just now. 
I’ll answer about the police. The 
medical examiner did not catch the 
hole under the eyelid. He may, if 
the family insists upon a post 
mortem.” 

“And will they?” 

“I don’t know. Northon had a 
very funny family.” 

Blair got up and walked over to 
the wall and stood leaning against 
it. 

“It won’t be necessary,” he said 
slowly. “If you are convinced that 
I killed Northon, I’m ready to give 
up now. I don’t suppose sleep walk¬ 
ing is much of a defense.” 

“It would be if you could make a 
jury believe it. It would correspond 
to any defense based on the fact 
that you were not responsible for 
your actions.” 

“But a jury won’t believe much 
in sleep walking.” 

“It would look a little weak.” 
Blair shrugged. “It doesn’t make 
much difference if they believe 
it or not. Shall I give myself up 
now?” 
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Wright looked up at him and 
smiled. 

“Not so soon,” he said. “I’m 
simply telling you that Northon was 
killed as you dreamed. That elimi¬ 
nates a certain theory I held and I 
haven’t anything to put in its place.” 

“Meaning some theory about that 
lion-headed dragon.” 

Wright nodded his head. 

“Young Conroy and I went down 
and met your friend, Chin Wah,” 
Blair continued. “The old Chinaman 
took the lion-headed dragon pretty 
seriously. He talked about death and 
sent us to a deserted old second¬ 
hand store on Allen Street where 
we came very near death.” 

“Yes, I know all about that,” 
Wright said. “Chin Wah told me 
about it.” 

“You have seen Chin Wah?” 

“I saw him a little while ago. He 
thought you and Conroy very foolish 
men.” 

Blair laughed. It was a mirthless 
laugh. 

"I guess he was right,” he an¬ 
swered. “But let’s get back to the 
murder of Northon. What shall I 
do?” 

TT7RIGHT hesitated a moment be-, 
VV fore answering. “Keep your 
head and don’t get excited. Just be¬ 
cause one theory of mine failed is 
no reason why there are not others.” 

Blair said nothing. He stood 
against the wall and kept wetting 
his lips from time to time. He didn’t 
look at Wright but stared across the 
room at a picture of a Chinese 
garden. 

Wright continued: 

“There are certain angles of this 
case that don’t bear out the theory 
that you killed Northon in your 
sleep. These angles are vague and 
hard to define. On the other hand 
your committing the murder is the 


most logical and the most reasonable 
solution.” 

“Retta Dolores was in that store 
when we were attacked,” Blair said 
in a hollow voice. “Do you know 
that she will inherit all Northon’s 
money?” 

Wright settled back in his chair 
and shoved his hands in his pockets. 

“That’s one of the angles that 
puzzles me,” he answered. “But there 
is another one far more important.” 

“What is it?” 

“The balls of Northon’s eyes were 
yellow.” 

Blair looked at his friend as if he 
had suddenly gone crazy. He stared 
at him for several seconds. 

“The eyeballs yellow. What in 
the world can that have to do with 
his murder?” 

Wright got up. 

“It can have everything in the 
world to do with it,” he replied. “As 
it now stands, the fact that the eye¬ 
balls were yellow is about the only 
thing that stands between you and 
going to the police and confessing 
that you killed your friend.” 

“Yellow eyeballs,” Blair repeated, 
a little foolishly. 

Wright looked at him and smiled. 

“Sounds funny to you, the idea of 
yellow eyeballs,” he said. “Well, 
let me tell you, Blair, that it may 
sound like some very sweet music to 
you before we are through with this 
case.” 

B LAIR stared at him and said 
nothing. 

Wright asked quickly: “Your 
dream, did you tell anyone?” 

“Yes, Paul Conroy.” 

“I suppose you had to. He saw 
you coming out of the room.” 

“And he has told you about it?” 
Wright nodded slowly and took a 
cigarette out and lit it. 

“Yes, he told me about it,” he an- 
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swered. "In fact, he told me before 
you came to see me. He told me 
then about his uncle’s will and the 
fact that all the money was being 
left to Retta Dolores. I might also 
say that he hired me on this case 
before you did, and I might add that 
he hired me to save you. He doesn’t 
believe that you killed his uncle.” 

“He doesn’t believe I did it,” Blair 
exclaimed. 

"I should say that he doesn’t want 
to believe it. The boy has a theory 
himself about the murder, a little 
fantastic, but possible.” 

Blair paid no attention to Wright’s 
last words. 

He said tensely: 

“And you, do you believe I did 
it?” 

Wright shook his head, inhaled 
deeply on the cigarette, and then an¬ 
swered : 

“I believe that you were in the 
room when Northon was murdered, 
and I believe that you are the only 
person that could have murdered 
Northon with the Chinese gold 
wire.” 

“But he was murdered with that 
wire,” Blair protested. 

“Yes, he was murdered with that 
wire.” 

“Then I did it.” 

W RIGHT crushed the cigarette 
out in an ash tray close to him. 
He answered without looking up. 

“I’m becoming ambiguous in my 
statements,” he said. “I believe, in 
fact I know, you were in this room 
when he was murdered. I think you 
had a part in it. A peculiar part, 
I will grant you, but the murder of 
George Northon, if I am right, will 
prove a very strange murder.” 
Blair sat down wearily. 

“I don’t understand you,” he said 
weakly. “If I killed him, I killed 
him. That’s about all there is to it.” 


“All, Blair, except one thing,” 
Wright replied quickly. “All except 
one thing, the yellow eyeballs.” 

CHAPTER VII 
The Diary 

I T was two hours later when 
Blair discovered George Nor- 
thon’s diary in a little side 
drawer of the black teakwood desk 
in the Chinese room. 

He found it purely by accident. A 
diary was the furthest thing from 
his mind at that time. Wright had 
left abruptly after his rather mys-* 
terious remark about yellow eye-> 
balls. It had sounded queer to Blair. 
He couldn’t understand it, any more 
than he could understand Wright’s 
theory of the murder. 

He had said that only Blair could 
murder Northon with the thin wire 
of death; that Blair was in the room 
when the murder was committed; 
that he had had a part in the 
strange murder. 

The whole thing was strange and 
ambiguous to Blair. He realized that 
Wright had not told him all he 
knew, that he had refrained from 
mentioning the important fact about 
taking the lion-headed dragon out of 
the house. 

Blair had wandered aimlessly 
around the house after Wright left. 
He went up to his apartment but 
the place got on his nerves. He went 
down in the Chinese room and that 
got on his nerves. He went in the 
front room, a large reception room, 
on the first floor of Northon’s apart¬ 
ment. 

Jane Northon was there but 
she said nothing to him. She 
had been crying. He had wanted to 
talk to her, to find out what she 
knew about her foster-father, but 
her pale face and her red-rimmed 
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eyes prevented his asking any ques¬ 
tions. 

She had gotten up and left the 
room without a word. He felt a 
little uncomfortable at bursting in 
on her privacy, though he had some 
difficulty reconciling her apparent 
grief with her apparent neglect of 
her foster-father. 

B LAIR knew that the relations be¬ 
tween Jane Northon and her 
foster-father had been cordially cool. 
George Northon would never discuss 
Jane Northon with anyone. She had 
always remained something of a 
mystery to Blair. 

Oscar hovered over the house like 
a shadow. He got on Blair’s nerves. 
Everywhere he went, Oscar was 
somewhere near him. He went up to 
his apartment but didn’t stay long. 
He went back down in the Chinese 
room and closed the door. 

He sat down in the ancient black 
teakwood chair that Northon had 
sat in the night before, when he had 
expounded in his weird manner, 
his theory of the perfect murder. 
Blair smiled grimly. It had been a 
perfect murder all right. Too per¬ 
fect for comfort. 

Slowly and carefully he reviewed 
every detail of his conversation with 
Northon. As he reviewed it, he reaL 
ized that some great fear had been 
preying on his friend’s mind. He 
tried to hook that up with certain 
facts in the case but he could get 
nowhere. 

Then he got up and examined 
every part of the room. He stood 
where the body of Northon had lain 
in death; he tried to figure where 
the murdered man had been stand¬ 
ing just prior to his murder. But 
that, like the other things, got him 
nowhere, and he started idly to look 
through the drawers of the desks 
and cabinets. 


It was then that he found the 
diary. It was a red leather-cover¬ 
ed book, the commonplace form of 
diary to be purchased in any book 
or stationery store. 

He turned the pages idly. He had 
never known that Northon went to 
the bother of keeping a diary. He 
went back to the teakwood chair, 
sat down, opened the diary and 
glanced through the entries. 

He had opened the book at a date 
several months back. There were 
curt remarks about business trans¬ 
actions and engagements. Nothing 
of interest. 

He thumbed through the pages, 
glancing, now and again, at some 
entry about a social engagement. 
Suddenly he caught the name, Jane 
Northon. It was a long entry, dated 
July 23rd. 

It read: 

“Jane came to see me tonight. I 
was alone. It was the same old story. 
I cannot fight her much longer. It 
will come and I must be prepared 
for it. Man cannot fight a she-devil. 
I will be prepared for what is to 
come. 

“I suppose every man is visited 
with some form of curse in his life-, 
time, but I sometimes think mine is 
worse than any the human mind can 
conceive. Some curses you can fight; 
but a she-devil is too much. She 
will come again in two weeks. What 
can I do?” 

B LAIR read the entry over twice; 

then he turned the pages quick¬ 
ly over to the date two weeks later. 
Here he read: 

“She came again tonight. I could 
do nothing with her. She will come 
again soon and then she will come 
again. Sometime she will not come. 
That will be when I am six feet 
under the ground. I wonder if the 
curse and that she-devil will follow 
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me to the grave. I suppose so; she 
has followed me thus far.” 

The writing of this entry was 
done with a hand that had trembled, 
a hand that had apparently trembled 
with fear. 

There was no entry on the follow-^ 
ing date. The next night, Northon 
wrote briefly: “I feel better now. 
I must get a hold on my nerves. 
This is foolish.” 

The next entry was normal, con¬ 
cerning a business deal and the pur¬ 
chase of a Chinese vase. 

Page after page Blair turned. 
There was no more reference to 
Jane Northon, his adopted daughter. 
Blair came down to two weeks prior 
to his death. 

There was a brief entry: 

“She came again. My God, I can’t 
stand it any longer. Why does she 
torture me this way? Why doesn't 
she do what she wants? Perhaps, 
she thinks a lingering death is good 
torture*” 

There was no entry the next two 
days. 

Then Blair read: 

“A Shih Tzu dating back to the 
Five Rulers. Certainly, that far. 
Found it in a queer little store on 
Allen Street. The dealer wanted five 
dollars for it. Five dollars. It is 
worth many thousand times that. I 
gave him ten. It is marvelous. I 
have it sitting before me now.” 

B LAIR caught his breath. The 
lion-headed dragon had been 
purchased from the second-hand 
store. He looked at the next entry. 
It covered almost a page and dealt 
with the history of the lion-headed 
dragon. It intimated that the statue 
had been stolen from the Forbidden 
City and that there was danger in 
keeping it. 

The entry the following date read: 
“An interesting story about my 


Shih Tzu. A thousand years back a 
eunuch in the household of the 
Emperor decided to murder the 
Emperor. Adopted an interesting 
way. Filled the head of the Shih 
Tzu with a poisonous herb and stood 
behind a panel, with a little hole in 
it, and then lighted the powder. 
Excellent idea, but the old Emperor 
smelled the musk and the poor eunuch 
lost his head. That gives me an 
idea. She will come tomorrow 
night.” 

According to the entry, she did 
come. 

“She came, but I did not have the 
courage,” the entry read. "Better to 
let her do what I had in mind. But 
there is suicide. Would that not be 
a better way out? It would end my 
suffering and my torture and she 
could come no more.” 

Three days later, the entry read: 

“No, not suicide. I have a better 
way. I will end my misery, even 
though I have to use the best friend 
I have. Have been studying Mun- 
sterberg. It can be done. The 
golden prong of death will be the 
best way. But can I have the power 
over him? We will see. We will 
see. The power of mental suggestion. 
The perfect murder idea. What a 
thought, but it’s better than suicide. 
I am a coward. I cannot do it and 
she will come again in a few days. 
I cannot face her again.” 

Blair felt a feeling of utter help¬ 
lessness come over him. He trembled 
as he turned the page. He was 
afraid to read the next two entries. 
The last would be the night of 
Northon’s death. 

H E looked at the page. There was 
no entry on the day following 
the suggestion of suicide. The entry 
on the last day was long and scrib¬ 
bled so that Blair had difficulty in 
reading it. 
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“Blair came down tonight,” it 
read. “The poor devil. I wonder if 
he suspected what was in my mind. 
I know it is cowardly but perhaps 
he will never know about it; cer¬ 
tainly, the police will never suspect 
him. The perfect murder! No, it 
will be the perfect suicide. He has 
just gone upstairs. His eyes told my 
power over him. Will Munsterberg 
be right. Can mental suggestion go 
into sleep? Time will tell. 

“I must call Paul and tell him 
about my will. Am I doing right? 
But I can’t help it. I can’t tell him 
about Jane. It is impossible. And 
if I leave him money, that she-devil 
will get some of it. I can’t do it. 
Retta! A clever, scheming person. 
She knows about it. I owe her noth¬ 
ing, but she will take the money and 
spend it on herself. She is selfish. 
No one else will get it. It must be 
that way. 

“Poor Paul. He’ll never under¬ 
stand. He’ll never know what pain 
this causes me. How can he know? 
I will have him come a little later. I 
will call him in a few minutes. He 
will be angry and hurt. He, of all 
people, deserves my help; yet to 
help him will be to help the crea¬ 
ture I hate most in this world. 

A ND poor Blair! Does he know 
that in a few hours he will be a 
murderer? No, he will never know. 
No one will ever know. It will be 
the perfect crime, more perfect than 
man could dream of. Had I the 
courage to end it myself, I would do 
it. I can’t. Poor Blair will have 
to do what I am afraid to do. 

“I must call Paul now and then 
I shall burn this book. I had to 
write it down. It helps my nerves. 
This is one time I will beat that 
cursed woman. Beat her forever. 
I—” 

The writing became so scrawled 


and so shaky that Blair could not 
read it. He didn’t try to read any 
more. 

H E laid the book down. He was 
cold all over, yet perspiration 
was falling off his forehead. 

Northon’s half insane stare at him 
when he told him about the murder, 
the fear that flashed in his eyes— 
everything was clear to Blair now. 

Out in the hallway, he heard Retta 
Dolores’ shrill voice. She was talk¬ 
ing to Oscar. Blair stood up. He 
felt that queer feeling going from 
his throat down to his stomach. 

He looked at the red leather book; 
then stuffed it under his coat and 
rushed out of the room. 

Fifteen minutes later he was sit¬ 
ting in front of Wright’s desk and 
the criminologist was looking at him 
with a puzzled expression on his 
face. 

“This diary is interesting—and 
important,” he said to Blair. “It 
proves one thing to me, and that is, 
the theory that you were not alone 
in that room with Northon when 
he was murdered.” 

Blair shrugged hopelessly. “That 
doesn’t help much,” he answered. 
“There we have it in black and 
white, just what I did.” 

Wright smiled, closed the book, 
and handed it back to Blair. 
“Interesting,” he remarked curtly. 
“But—but what does it mean?” 
Blair demanded. “Did Northon hyp¬ 
notize me? Did he work the power 
of mental suggestion on me to do 
what he was afraid to do?” 

Wright smiled again. He seemed 
to be in an affable mood. 

“We know that’s what he in¬ 
tended, but we don’t know what 
really happened—not just now.” 
“When will we know?” 

“Tonight or perhaps tomorrow.” 
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Blair said nothing more. The 
diary lay in his lap. He stared at 
it mutely. 

Wright continued: 

“Now listen to me closely. Every 
detail is important. The lion-headed 
dragon, which I have, locked in my 
safe, will go back in that Chinese 
room tonight. I took it out of the 
house to have it examined by a 
friend of mine. His report of what 
it contained will be here any minute. 
The little gold wire will also go back 
in that room. 

“You are not to leave the house 
until I come. The solution of this 
weird crime does not lie in North- 
on’s house; we will find it in another 
part of the city. Many strange 
things will happen in that house. 
You are to watch them, but you are 
to do nothing. 

“Be ready to leave with me when I 
come.” 

The phone rang. Wright took the 
receiver and said, “Yes, Wright 
speaking.” 

For nearly a minute he listened 
without saying a word. Then he 
said curtly into the phone, “Thanks,” 
and hung up. 

“My friend’s report on the lion¬ 
headed dragon,” he said to Blair. 
“Now get back to the house. Every¬ 
thing will be there by seven o’clock. 
Remember. 

“Keep your eyes open but don’t be 
surprised at anything, no matter 
what happens.” 

B LAIR got up and laid the diary 
on Wright’s desk. 

“Perhaps, you want this,” he said. 
Wright picked up the book and 
then put it in a drawer of his desk. 

“It’s not important any more,” he 
replied. 

“It has confirmed what I have 
suspected all along. I hope to prove 
it tonight.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Dragon’s Head 

B LAIR paced nervously in the 
front room of his apartment. 
It was seven-thirty. Down¬ 
stairs in the Chinese room the lights 
were dimmed. The lion-headed 
dragon was back on the shelf of the 
Cinnabar cabinet. At ten minutes 
to seven Wright had brought it back. 

He came with Paul and they left 
together, with only a few brief 
words to Blair. The long, thin gold 
wire also lay on the table where 
Blair had last seen it. 

When Paul and Wright left, a 
deep silence fell over the house. 
Blair could hear Oscar walking 
around downstairs. That was all. 
There was no talking, no sounds save 
the heavy and regular thud of Oscar 
as he paced back and forth in the 
different rooms. 

Blair remained upstairs. A feeling 
of some impending tragedy, a feel¬ 
ing of some overwhelming danger, 
seemed to pervade his spirit. He 
couldn’t shake it off, try as he would. 

He paced the floor nervously. 
What did Wright mean? What was 
the meaning of the whole strange 
network of mysterious happenings 
that surrounded the death of his 
friend? 

The entries in the diary about 
Jane Northon! They were puzzling 
and impossible to understand. She 
was an attractive girl, still in her 
twenties. There was nothing sinister 
or brutal about her. What could 
Northon have meant when he wrote 
those entries? These and a hundred 
other thoughts passed through his 
mind but he could form no solution. 

He looked at his watch. It was 
ten minutes to eight. 

He heard footsteps coming up the 
stairs to his apartment. He did not 
go to the door. He waited listlessly, 
wondering who it could be. 
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T HERE was a light knock on the 
door of his apartment. 

“Come in,” he called. 

The door opened and Retta Dolores 
came in the room. 

Blair had to look twice to recog¬ 
nize the once beautiful and alluring 
show girl. She fell into a chair and 
sat there staring dejectedly at Blair. 
Her face seemed to have aged ten 
years. It was haggard and drawn. 
There was no color to it. It looked 
pasty and lifeless. 

“You—you will help me?” she 
gasped in a shrill, half hysterical 
voice. 

Blair looked at her, too amazed 
to say anything. She pulled herself 
up a little in the chair and tried to 
smile, but the effort brought only a 
distorted grimace. 

“I—I—know you won’t under¬ 
stand,” she went on, “but you must 
help me. It—it is terrible. I have 
to tell someone.” 

Blair bit his lips. He didn’t 
know what to say. 

“Why, Miss Dolores, you shouldn’t 
object. You are getting a very good- 
sized fortune.” 

Blair was ashamed of himself 
when the words were out of his 
mouth. Regardless of what his for¬ 
mer feelings toward Retta had been, 
she was helpless and terrified now, 
and it was no time to make sneering 
remarks. 

She wet her lips and a pleading 
look came in her eyes. 

“But I don’t want the money. 
God, I don’t want it,” she cried. 
“You must understand. I don’t want 
it.” 

Blair said: “There isn’t much 
that can be done about that, Retta. 
A will is a will. Perhaps you can 
give it away.” 

He felt sorry for her, but he could 
not completely stifle the feeling of 
dislike he had always felt for her. 
And he hadn’t forgotten that it was 


her form that sprang out from be¬ 
hind the old bureau in the second¬ 
hand store when he was attacked. 

She stood up. Her small and 
graceful shoulders drooped and her 
chest seemed sunken and pitifully 
small. 

She looked at him and said: 

“You don't like me, Blair. You 
never have and I know what you’re 
thinking right now. I was down in 
that store, and I saw a great deal 
more than you did. Yes, I saw more 
than you did. Look, look, if you 
don’t think I did.” 

W ITH a wild flourish, a move¬ 
ment half insane, she tore her 
dress down her shoulder. 

“Look at these,” she cried. “I 
got these, and I’ll get mpre. I got 
these because I saw what they did, 
and they were given me so that I 
wouldn’t talk.” 

Blair looked at the shoulder. 
Great blue welts rose up on the deli-t 
cate white skin of Retta Dolores— 
brutal, ghastly welts. On her neck 
were black and blue marks. 

She gave a dry little laugh and 
pulled her dress back over her 
shoulder. 

“Is a fortune worth that?” she 
asked. “Answer me, is a fortune 
worth that?” 

Blair shook his head and looked at 
the white and drawn face of the 
girl that one time had been beauti-. 
ful. The face was distorted with a 
grimace that might have been an 
attempt to smile. 

“That’s what the money brought 
me,” she cried. “And it isn't worth 
it. I must talk—I must talk.” 

She fell in the chair, a sobbing, 
helpless mass. 

She sobbed for nearly a minute 
and then got up again. 

“I came up here to tell you every¬ 
thing, Blair, but I can’t,” she said 
slowly. “It isn’t fear. It’s some- 
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thing else, and some time you may 
understand.” 

S HE stopped talking and glanced 
nervously around the room. 

Then she continued: 

“I know the position you are in. 
I know all about it. It isn’t 
pleasant, and there isn’t much you 
can do to get out of it. But I want 
to help you. 

“I can’t tell you everything be¬ 
cause my desire to help you is not 
as great as another emotion. I can 
only tell you this. Keep your eyes 
open. They have been closed. And 
don’t overlook Oscar. You have 
been very stupid.” 

And with that she turned and ran 
out of the room. Blair heard her 
going down the stairs. He heard her 
suddenly scream in the hallway. A 
man’s vile curse followed the scream. 
Then the front door slammed and 
the deep eerie silence settled back 
over the house again. 

Blair went downstairs. The 
thought of the welts on Retta’s 
shoulder and the sound of the man’s 
curse roused him. 

The hallway was empty when he 
got down to the first floor. He 
turned to go in the Chinese room. 
He got to the door but went no 
further. 

D OWN on his knees, with arms 
stretched up toward the lion¬ 
headed dragon was old Oscar. He 
was going through a strange form 
of ritual. His head would bow 
down and his hands would go up at 
the same time. 

For over a minute Blair stood in 
the doorway watching the strange 
proceedings. 

Then Oscar started to mumble 
something. His words were unin¬ 
telligible at first, low mumblings 
that sounded like an animal croon¬ 
ing. Then the words grew louder. 


Oscar was talking in a language 
utterly foreign to Blair. 

He kept staring at the lion¬ 
headed dragon as he talked. 

Then suddenly Blair realized that 
Oscar was talking in Chinese. 

Blair didn’t know Chinese, except 
a few scattering expressions, but he 
knew instinctively, or thought he 
knew, that Oscar was talking in that 
language. 

He waited no longer. With three 
strides he was in the room. 

He took Oscar by the shoulders 
and pulled him to his feet. He 
wasn’t gentle with the old man. 

Oscar gave a pitiful scream and 
with a violent jerk pulled himself 
free from Blair’s grasp. With the 
agility of a cat he was out of the 
room. 

O UTSIDE the door he stopped and 
looked at Blair. He was in a 
crouching position, with his arms 
hanging, nearly touching the floor. 

Blair’s body stiffened when he saw 
the old man. 

The boney old face was distorted. 
It was the face of a Chinaman. 
Oscar uttered a weird laugh and 
disappeared. 

Blair stood looking at him. He 
was dazed and stunned. Had he 
seen Oscar? But he realized that 
there could be no doubt as to that. 
The boney old face had been dis¬ 
torted and in the distortion Blair 
saw something that he had seen 
many times before but had not 
realized. 

He remembered that Oscar’s eyes 
were little and round, that his 
cheek bones were shaped like a 
Chinaman’s; but with his face nor¬ 
mal he carried little resemblance to 
a Chinaman. Distorted, it brought 
out the Chinese features. 

Somewhere down in the basement 
of the house came the weird laugh 
of Oscar. It came a number of 
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times and then the oppressive silence 
settled over everything again. 

Blair sat down in the black teak- 
wood chair and tried to collect his 
thoughts. 

Wright had told him to expect 
many strange things. He was get¬ 
ting them, in big doses. First 
Retta and then Oscar. What would 
come next. 

The lion-headed dragon was star¬ 
ing at him. The mouth of the 
dragon was open and its little eyes 
seemed to bore into Blair like two 
sharp steel drills. 

He got up and went over to the 
statue. He picked it up and turned 
it over in his hands. The head fell 
off. It rattled on the floor. It had 
a peculiar ring to it. Blair stooped 
down to pick it up, but when he 
did, he was conscious of a sweet 
smell somewhere around him. 

T HE perfumed smell came in gush¬ 
ing waves. It was exquisite and 
delightful. 

His head reeled a little. He for¬ 
got about the head of the dragon. 
He breathed in the sweetened odor 
as fast as he could. 

He heard a woman laugh behind 
him; then the woman screamed. 

The scream seemed to come from 
some faraway distance. Also, in 
that faraway distance, he heard a 
man talking. The woman answered. 

Was the woman Retta Dolores or 
Jane Northon? He could not figure 
out. He was lying on the floor. His 
body was tingling and he felt happy 
and at ease with all the world. 

The man’s voice wandered further 
and further away. There was a 
weird little laugh in that faraway 
distance and then all sounds ceased, 
and he was in a beautiful garden. 

The flowers were beautiful and 
tall and the perfume was exquisite. 
Then the flowers passed away. All 
was darkness. 


CHAPTER IX 
The Fight on the Stairs 

H OW long he lay in that dense 
darkness, Blair had no way 
of knowing. The darkness 
remained, but he was conscious of 
some one talking to him. He was 
conscious of moving rapidly as if he 
were being carried on a motor boat. 

A voice near him said: “Breathe 
deeply. You will be all right in a 
few moments.” 

Something was against his nose. 
He breathed deeply. An offensive 
smell followed the breath. He 
opened his eyes. 

Lights were passing by him, as if 
they were fire flies. He was con¬ 
scious of moving very rapidly 
through space. 

The voice said again: “Take an¬ 
other whiff of this.” 

He breathed deeply again. He had 
no idea why he did. There was 
nothing pleasant about what he was 
breathing. 

The last breath brought him 
about. The strong smell of what he 
had breathed seemed to clear his 
mind of the darkness that had en¬ 
veloped it. He opened his eyes and 
looked around. 

He was in a taxi and Wright was 
sitting by his side. 

Wright shoved something in his 
hand. It was cold. 

“You’ll be all right in a minute,” 
Wright said. “You’ve had a very 
happy dream. You might run into a 
nightmare now, and you’ll need that 
automatic.” 

Blair looked down at his hand. 
There was an automatic there. He 
looked at Wright and said: 

“For God’s sake, what happened? 
The head of that cursed lion-dragon 
fell off, and I reached down to pick 
it up, and something sweet filled 
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the air and then I had a very 
pleasant dream.” 

Wright put the cotton to his nose 
again and said: 

“Take another whiff. This will 
clear your brain completely.” 

Blair inhaled deeply. He had no 
idea what he was breathing. It was 
something strong and powerful. It 
made him shudder a little. 

Wright took it away from his 
nose. “That should fix you up,” he 
said. “You’re damned lucky that 
they only gave you something to 
make you dream. It might have 
been better for them if they had 
given you something to make you 
dream eternally.” 

The taxi was going down Broad¬ 
way. They raced by a cross street, 
which Blair recognized as Canal 
Street. 

“Where are we going and what’s 
the idea of the gun?” he asked. 

“We’re going to get the Shih Tzu 
that has caused so much trouble,” 
Wright replied. “You’ll need the 
gun before we get it. We may need 
more than a gun.” 

Blair looked down at the auto¬ 
matic. His head was completely 
cleared. He had a dull, throbbing 
headache but no other after effects. 

“I based everything on the mur¬ 
derer stealing the lion-headed 
dragon,” Wright explained. “I real¬ 
ized that would be the only way we 
could catch the person we want. 
When you got to fooling with the 
statue the murderer got nervous and 
gave you a whiff of Chinese sleeping 
gas. It’s not bad, this sleeping gas, 
but very effective.” 

“Yes, damned effective,” Blair 
laughed. “And not bad either.” 

rpHE taxi turned suddenly off 
-L Broadway and cut across town 
to the east. Blair wondered where 
they were going. 

"I got in the house just after the 


Shih Tzu was stolen,” Wright said. 
“I had planned to be there while it 
was being stolen, but I made a mis¬ 
take of two minutes. But it doesn’t 
matter. The murder of George 
Northon will be solved pretty soon, 
and you’ll see the solution of one of 
the strangest murders in fiction or 
fact.” 

“But the diary and my being in 
that room, what about those things ?” 
Blair demanded. “We can’t over¬ 
look those.” 

Wright laughed. It was a happy, 
affable laugh. 

“You were in that room all right, 
but you didn’t murder George 
Northon,” he said. “I thought you 
did up to three hours ago. Chin 
Wah did some good work for me and 
has rather upset a very fine struc¬ 
ture of mystery that the real mur¬ 
derer built up to hide his crime. It 
was intended by the murderer that 
you would kill Northon, but the 
murderer got cold feet and did the 
job before you had time. You were 
lucky there.” 

T HAT was all Blair could get out 
of Wright. The car turned a 
sharp corner, went up a crooked 
street and then stopped in front of 
an old building. 

Blair saw that they were in front 
of Chin Wah’s house in Chinatown. 

Wright said: "We won’t get out. 
Chin Wah will be here in a moment.” 

The door to the old building 
opened and Chin Wah shuffled out 
and came up to the taxi. 

He said to Wright: “It is well. 
They have entered the building.” 

Then the old Chinaman jumped in 
the taxi with the agility of a young 
man. Wright gave an address to 
the taxi driver and the cab shot 
away from the curb and started 
uptown. 

Neither Chin Wah or Wright said 
anything. The taxi was going up 
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the Bowery at a breakneck speed, 
disregarding traffic lights and sig¬ 
nals. 

A policeman whistled after them, 
but the driver stepped on the gas 
and the taxi roared away from the 
policeman’s whistle. 

Wright laughed: “My private 
taxi driver. Always use him in 
emergencies like this.” 

The taxi turned off on a side 
street, swerved around a corner and 
then came to a sudden stop near the 
curb. 

Wright and Chin Wah piled out of 
the car and Blair followed them. 
During the mad race uptown he had 
not been able to follow the streets 
and he had no idea where they were. 
The street was a narrow, tenement 
house street of the lower East side. 
It was dark and deserted, even at 
that early hour. 

TTTRIGHT gave the taxi driver 
VV some curt instructions and then 
turned to Chin Wah. 

“Have you got the mask?” he de¬ 
manded. 

Chin Wah pulled something out 
from under his Chinese cloak. It 
was a large bundle. He unwrapped 
the bundle and handed three cloth-* 
like things to Wright. Wright 
handed one to Blair. 

“You may need this,” he said. 
“This time it won't be sleeping gas; 
it will be a gas that will kill in¬ 
stantly.” 

Blair looked at the mask. It was 
a strange looking affair, nothing 
like the gas masks used in the war. 
It was of a very fine silk and almost 
as light as air. 

Chin Wah said: “They fit right 
over your face. The silk is soaked 
with a fluid that will neutralize the 
gas for a long period of time.” 

“We’ll have to make a straight 
frontal attack,” Wright said. 
“There’s no other way we can get 


in the room. Once we get inside 
that building, shoot to kill. If you 
don’t the other person will; so you’d 
better be ready to shoot first.” 

With those words he turned and 
walked down the street. They came 
out on a side street. 

Blair said: “Why, this is Allen 
Street.” 

“Yes, Allen Street,” Wright an¬ 
swered. “And we’re going back to 
the building where you found the 
second-hand store. Only this time 
we go upstairs and it will be harder 
going upstairs than going in the 
old store.” 

Wright and Chin Wah were walk¬ 
ing rapidly. Blair had no chance to 
ask any questions or answer Wright. 

They were several blocks up from 
the corner of Bleecker and Allen 
Streets, where the store was located. 

It took them only a minute or so 
to walk those two blocks. At the 
corner, directly across from where 
the store was located, Wright 
stopped. 

“I rather suspect we are ex¬ 
pected,” he said. “We’ll go in the 
hallway. The room is on the third 
floor. Once we get in the hallway, 
be ready for action and look out for 
the gas.” 

H E started across Bleecker Street 
after saying this. Chin Wah 
shuffled after him and Blair brought 
up the rear. He was carrying his 
automatic in his right hand and his 
left hand clutched the silk mask 
Chin Wah had given him. 

The building, housing the furni¬ 
ture store, was a three-story tene¬ 
ment house. There was an old fire-* 
escape on the front of it. The store 
took up the first floor and to the 
right of the entrance to the store 
was the door to the hallway. 

Wright kicked that door open and 
disappeared inside. Chin Wah and 
Blair were right on his heels. 
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The hallway was jet black in its 
darkness. No lights in any part of 
the hall were burning. Wright closed 
the outside door behind them. 

“It makes too good a target,” he 
whispered. 

The only sound in the dark hall 
was the soft breathing of the three 
men. Blair had no idea where the 
stairs were. He had little idea about 
anything that was happening. The 
memory of old Oscar’s face, with the 
little eyes and the perfect Chinese 
cheek bones, played in his mind. 

He couldn’t get rid of it. He 
thought about Retta Dolores and 
Jane Northon, but he couldn’t pic¬ 
ture a girl hidden in an old building 
like this, waiting for them with guns. 

Wright whispered: “Come on. 
The stairs are right in front of us.” 

Blair followed the whisper in the 
dark. He stumbled over the first 
step, fell down, and then got up and 
started walking slowly up the stairs 
he could not see. 

T HE silence was sinister and de-. 

pressing. He could hear Wright 
and Chin Wah ahead of him. 

He went up about ten steps when 
suddenly there was a blinding flash 
of fire ahead of him. A gun roared 
deafeningly in the narrow hallway. 
Something whizzed past his head and 
hit the wall to his right with a tear-, 
ing thud. 

Another flash followed and then 
another. 

Wright yelled: “On your 
stomachs.” 

But he was too late. Chin Wah 
gave a guttural groan and fell back 
in Blair’s arms. 

Wright’s gun barked twice. There 
was a weird laugh somewhere up on 
the second flight of stairs. Then 
came the answering fire! 

Blair was flat against the wall, 
with Chin Wah in his arms. The 
old Chinaman’s body was limp. The 


bullets were missing Blair’s body by 
inches. The person firing them was 
firing at an angle that sent the 
bullets within inches of Blair. 

He heard Wright running up the 
stairs, with his gun barking vici¬ 
ously. Blair threw Chin Wah over 
his shoulder and made a rush for 
the second floor landing. He was 
helpless on the stairway. 

A BULLET creased his shoulder 
and he dropped down on his 
knees. Bullets were hitting the wall 
in front of him. He couldn’t go 
ahead and he couldn’t go back. 
Bullets were hitting the wall behind 
him. 

He wondered if anyone lived in 
the house and how long this bar-, 
rage could go on without people out¬ 
side hearing it. 

Then suddenly the firing ceased. 
The air was heavy with acrid acid 
of the burned powder. An eerie, 
uncanny stillness fell over the hall-, 
way, a stillness fraught with a thou¬ 
sand dangers. 

But Blair didn’t think about dan¬ 
gers. With a lunge forward he went 
up the steps. He got to the second 
floor landing just as he heard 
Wright’s voice somewhere shout, 
“Gas I” 

Blair dropped the limp Chinaman 
on the floor and put his mask on. 
In the darkness he fumbled for 
Chin Wah’s mask. He couldn’t find 
it He reached up under the Chi-, 
nese cloak and pulled something out. 
He didn’t know whether it was a 
mask or not. He slipped it over 
the old man’s face, then stood up. 

With the mask on, despite the fact 
that it had places for the eyes, cov¬ 
ered with a very thin and flexible 
glass, the hall was complete Stygian 
darkness to him. He had no idea 
whether he was going forward or 
back to the stairs as he moved 
slowly; along the wall. 
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He kept his hand on the wall, 
making his way slowly through 
the darkness. Hlfi hand came to a 
door. It was partly open. Blair 
started past it, but when he did, he 
felt two powerful arms go around 
his waist and the next instant his 
body was pulled in the room as if it 
had been a limp rag. 

The arms closed around him in 
a death-like grip. Blair had felt 
those arms before. There was no 
mistaking them. They were the 
same arms that had gripped him in 
the store that morning. 

He tried to struggle against that 
grip, but he was helpless. With a 
heavy thud he hit the floor. The 
wind was knocked out of him. He 
was helplessly stunned. There was 
something inhuman in the death¬ 
like grip around his waist. It 
seemed to be slowly squeezing all 
life out of him. 

H E was lying on his face. The 
arms were pinning him to the 
floor just as if he were a mere child. 
He tried to twist out of the grip but 
he was helpless. 

A hand was closing around his 
throat. He doubled his chin down 
against his breastbone, trying vain¬ 
ly to keep the hand from getting a 
grip on his throat. 

The hand pushed his chin up 
slowly. All the strength in Blair’s 
back and neck went down against 
that hand, but it wasn’t enough. 
Slowly and surely he felt his chin 
going up. 

In a second that grip would be 
around his throat. 

That would be the end. 

Blair wanted to cry out, but his 
mask stopped him. The mask was 
suffocating him. 

He felt the fingers slowly go 
round his throat. He gave his 
body a supreme lunge forward. The 


fingers left his throat, but in a sec¬ 
ond they came back again. 

He gave another twisting lunge. 
The fingers left his throat again, 
but his efforts were useless. It 
seemed as if his body was riveted, 
through the waist, to the floor. He 
couldn’t move; he gave up trying to 
keep the fingers away from his 
throat. 

They closed around his neck in 
that same vise-like grip that he had 
felt around his waist. He opened 
his mouth frantically, trying to 
breathe. But the grip closed tighter 
around his throat. His body was 
convulsed in his efforts to get air. 

Then suddenly a gun roared over 
him. Another gun seemed to an¬ 
swer the first roar. The echoes of 
the two explosions hurled themselves 
throughout the room. 

A man gave a cry of pain. An¬ 
other gun roared. 

The fingers left Blair’s throat. 
The weight on the small of his back 
left. 

He heard a man running in the 
room. The man collided with some¬ 
thing. There was a sprawling of 
bodies near Blair. 

A man grunted and cursed and 
then Blair heard the weird laugh 
out in the hallway and after the 
laugh he heard some one running up 
the steps to the third floor. 

A voice near him said: 

“The third floor, the third floor, 
back room.” 

I T was Wright talking. Blair got 
to his feet weakly. He tore the 
mask from his face. He didn’t know 
whether there was still gas or not. 
He had to breath. He stood, inhal¬ 
ing the air deeply. 

The room was so dark that he 
could see nothing. He heard some¬ 
one get to his feet near him and 
then he heard Wright’s voice. 
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“Where are you, Blair?” Wright 
asked. “Are you hurt?” 

“No, but Chin Wah is,” Blair an¬ 
swered. "I’m all right.” 

“Chin Wah is all right,” Wright 
answered. “Just a flesh wound 
across the head. I told him to take 
it easy. He’s out in the hallway ly¬ 
ing down.” 

The sound of a door closing up¬ 
stairs broke in on their conversa¬ 
tion. 

Wright said: “It’s up in the third 
floor back, the solution to all this 
mystery. Let’s go up and get it 
over.” 

“How many are there?” Blair 
asked. “You were shooting at some¬ 
one down here when I was riveted 
to the floor.” 

“Shooting blindly,” Wright an¬ 
swered. “I wanted some light, and 
I got it and the gorilla on your back 
got scared and ran upstairs. You’ll 
find out that it was a very queer 
looking gorilla when we get up¬ 
stairs.” 

Wright walked over to the door. 
Blair could barely see the outlines 
of the doorway. That was all. He 
made his way slowly out to the hall, 
feeling ahead of him with his hands. 
He got out in the hallway and 
bumped into Wright. 

“There may be some excitement 
when we get upstairs,” Wright said. 
“Have your mask ready.” 

“What about Chin Wah?” Blair 
asked. 

“He’s all right. He’ll be up when 
we have finished our work. It’s a 
little too exciting for the old man.” 

W RIGHT started to walk away 
from Blair. Blair heard him 
going slowly up the stairs. 

Blair followed close behind him, 
hugging the wall. 

They; came to the top of the 
stairs. No sounds greeted them. 


The silence was even more sinister 
and intense than it was down be¬ 
low. 

Blair could see the thin streak of 
light coming out from under a door 
to the right of them. 

“The murderer of George Northon 
is in that room,” Wright whispered. 
“I don’t think we’ll take the mur¬ 
derer alive. But don’t shoot too 

quickly. You’ll understand what I 
mean in a few minutes.” 

Blair said nothing. He stared at 
the door. Behind it lay the solution 
of the strange murder of George 
Northon. 

CHAPTER X 
The Solution 

W RIGHT walked over to the 
door and knocked on it. 

There was no answer. He 

knocked again; then he jumped aside 

quickly. 

A gun roared in the room and a 
bullet split the panel of the door and 
whined into the wall. 

Wright called out: 

“It’s no use any more. The po¬ 
lice will be here any minute now. 
We are coming in.” 

From somewhere in the room 
came a strange laugh. 

Then a voice, almost inhuman, 
called out shrilly: 

“Come in. I won’t shoot any 
more.” 

Wright stood to the side of the 
door, reached across for the knob, 
and then turned it and threw the 
door open. 

The light flooded the hall. Blair 
was standing away from the door, 
to the left; but he could see side¬ 
ways into the room. 

It was a large room elaborately, 
garnished with Chinese furniture. 
He could see no one in the room. 
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He was only looking at one small 
angle of it. 

The voice came again: 

“Yes, it’s all over. I can’t fight 
the inevitable.” 

Wright walked into the room. 
Blair followed, his automatic gripped 
firmly in his right hand. Wright’s 
automatic was also ready for use. 
But it wasn’t necessary. 

B LAIR’S right arm fell listlessly 
at his side. He stopped in his 
tracks as if he had been slapped 
sharply in his face. 

His eyes blinked at what he saw. 
He felt his throat go dry, and he 
wet his lips and looked helplessly at 
Wright. 

Wright had walked up to a long 
black table in the center of the room. 
A man was sitting behind a table and 
he was smiling pleasantly at Wright. 

Blair looked twice to see that his 
eyes weren’t lying. 

The man was Paul Northon. 

“It’s all over, Paul,” Wright said 
in a dry, harsh voice. “I arrest you 
for the murder of your uncle.” 

Paul looked at him casually, 
shrugged, and said: 

“No need for dramatics, Wright. 
Sit down and take it easy. I’d like 
to ask you several questions. Just 
curious, you understand. When a 
man thinks he’s worked a perfect 
murder and it flops, he naturally 
wants to ask some questions.” 

Wright walked around the table 
and ran his hands over Paul’s 
pockets. 

“Just a sensible precaution, Paul,” 
he said. “We’ve had enough bul¬ 
lets coming in our direction for one 
night!” 

Paul laughed. 

“No guns,” he said. “No more 
bullets. It’s all over.” 

Wright walked back to the front 
of the table and took a chair. Blair 


slid weakly into a chair near Wright. 
He was staring in amazement at 
Paul. 

Paul Northon sat down and 
looked at both of them and smiled. 
His young face smiled, but Blair 
was surprised to see the brutality 
and the cunning and the cruelty in 
that face. 

He had seen it before, when he 
had told Paul about his dreams; 
but then he had attributed it to the 
death of his uncle. Now it was na¬ 
tural, a part of his character and 
his mentality. 

S ORRY, Blair, to have been so 
rough on you downstairs,” Paul 
said. “Holding you on the floor was 
a trick I learned in China. I used 
the same trick on you in the store 
until I had you out. I had to get 
to those papers and see that no 
trace of any sale of the Shih Tzu 
remained. Sorry, but it was all a 
part of the game.” 

Then he turned to Wright and 
shrugged. 

“You were my Nemesis, Wright,” 
he laughed. “I see now that my 
great mistake was getting you mixed 
up in this case. But I thought I 
had everything so perfectly planned 
that no one could discover my con¬ 
nection with the crime. Would you 
mind telling me where I fell down?” 
Wright nodded. 

"You planned the murder very 
well,” he said. “You had it covered 
about as well as any murder could 
be covered. You stole the Shih Tzu 
out of the temple in Peking, while 
on the trip to China, given you by 
your uncle, and brought it back to 
this country and planted it in the 
store downstairs. 

“You tipped your uncle off to the 
possibility of him buying such a 
valuable antique. You did all that 
very well. The murder of your 
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uncle was even better done. There 
was just one thing that gave you 
away.” 

Wright looked at Blair and smiled 
and then continued. 

“Yellow eyeballs gave me my first 
lead in the case. The sleeping 
powder you had burned in the Shih 
Tzu produces a strange change in 
eyeballs. If death comes while under 
its influence, it makes the white of 
the eyeball yellow, and when I saw 
that, I knew that George Northon 
had been drugged to sleep by a pow¬ 
der that could only be obtained in 
China.” 

P AUL threw his cigarette away 
and nodded pleasantly. 

“A slight oversight,” he laughed. 
“I thought I had everything covered. 
But that wasn’t my greatest mis¬ 
take. I waited too long, hoping that 
Uncle George would get up enough 
courage to kill himself. 

“The story of his strange fear of 
Jane is long and it isn’t necessary to 
go into that. 

“You and I know that Jane was 
Uncle George’s real daughter. Her 
mother died at her birth. This 
gave my uncle a mental twist that 
he never got over. He hated 
and feared Jane; hated her because 
she caused the death of the woman 
he loved, and feared her because of 
the mania he had that she would 
some time kill him. 

“She does not know the real story 
yet: that she is the blood daughter 
of George Northon. She always 
loved my uncle and tried to be 
friendly with him, and she visited 
him every two weeks. It was al¬ 
ways the same. He was cold and 
distant to her and refused to talk. I 
knew that he contemplated suicide 
because of his fear of Jane North¬ 
on.” 

Wright interrupted: 


T HE diary tells that. You say 
that he didn’t burn it. You 
planted it so that the police or I 
would find it. It was positive proof 
that Blair had murdered your uncle.” 
Paul smiled and looked at Blair. 
“Sorry to have brought you in 
this mess,” he said, “but after all, 
the diary would have cleared you 
and you wouldn’t have had to suf¬ 
fer for the murder.” 

Blair looked at Paul in amaze¬ 
ment. Paul was telling the story of 
his cold-blooded murder in the man¬ 
ner he would tell any commonplace 
story. 

Paul continued: 

“I knew everything that went 
through my uncle’s mind. The idea 
of using mental suggestion to have 
this murder done struck me as novel 
and a sure way to clear myself of 
any suspicion. I think now that it 
would have worked out as I planned. 
I think Blair would have murdered 
Uncle George in his sleep. But I 
was too anxious, too nervous. 

“I had to get my uncle out of the 
way. Wright knows and understands 
why I had to. That night I filled 
the head of the Shih Tzu with the 
Chinese sleeping powder. It was 
powerful. I knew that my uncle 
would light it, thinking it was in¬ 
cense. He did, and not taking any 
chances on Blair doing the job, I 
killed him, while he was under the 
effect of the drug, with the golden 
wire of death. It was easily done. 

“Then I rushed out in the hall¬ 
way. I saw you, Blair, coming 
down the stairs and go into Uncle's 
room. I realized then that I had 
been hasty, but it was done and I 
didn’t worry much.” 

He lit another cigarette and 
smoked easily. 

“Interesting subject, this mental 
suggestion,” he went on. “It would 
have been interesting to see if you 
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would have murdered Uncle George. 
He intended for you to do it. I was 
able, by cleverly placed words, to 
put that idea in his head.” 

He stopped talking and looked 
first at Blair and then at Wright. 

Wright said: 

“And the money. Of course, 
Retta isn’t going to keep it. I have 
talked to her.” 

“It doesn’t matter much now,” 
Paul answered. “I loved Retta and 
she loved me. With Uncle George 
living, we could never marry. That 
is why I murdered him. Did it for 
love. Rather foolish, wasn’t it? 
Retta didn’t know anything about 
the money. I managed to suggest 
this, through a rather round-about 
way, to Uncle George and he fell for 
it. Naturally, I wanted her to get 
the money. 

“I wanted it for two reasons. If 
Retta got it, I would get it; and if 
she got it, there would be no sus¬ 
picion directed against me as being 
an heir. 

“Retta discovered my connection 
with the crime by coming down here 
this morning. That is how you hap¬ 
pened to see her in the store, Blair. 
She found a paper that I had hoped 
to get before anyone got in the 
store. She knew from this paper 
that I was behind the sale of the 
Shih Tzu to Uncle George. 

S HE rebelled against the idea of 
murder and wanted to talk. I 
had to beat her into silence. I’m 
sorry about that, terribly sorry, but 
I was desperate. She had a foolish 
idea that Oscar was helping. You 
know he is half Chinese, though you 
can’t tell it by looking at him. The 
old fellow was at heart a real China¬ 
man and he worshiped the Shih 
Tzu as if it were a god.” 

Wright got up, walked to the table, 
and stood looking at Paul. Blair 
was still stunned by the story Paul 


told and the ease with which he told 
it. He was having difficulty, even 
then, to convince himself that Paul 
was the murderer. 

Wright said: 

“Retta didn’t talk because she 
loved you, Paul. But she is giving 
up her rights in the money. It will 
go to Jane.” 

“That’s fine,” Paul replied. “And 
old Chin Wah. Will he get the Shih 
Tzu?” 

“The Shih Tzu will go back in the 
temple where it belongs,” Wright 
answered. “Chin Wah had been 
searching for this. He was notified 
by his countrymen that it had been 
stolen from its resting place in Pe¬ 
king. That is why he risked his life 
coming up here.” 

Paul jumped to his feet and gave 
a weird laugh. 

"The perfect murder, gentlemen,” 
he cried. “We’ll drink to my peri 
feet murder.” 

Before Wright could reach him, 
or Blair get out of his chair, Paul 
had swallowed the contents of a 
glass. 

He let the glass fall to the floor. 
It broke in many pieces. 

He started to smile, but his face 
suddenly distorted in a painful grim-i 
ace. He clutched his stomach, then 
his throat, and for a moment seemed 
to sway in the air. 

Then he fell to the floor in an ini 
ert heap. 

Wright walked around the table 
and turned him over. 

“Dead,” he said in a whisper. 
“The police believe that George 
Northon died of a stroke. We will 
let it go at that. I’ll fix up Paul’s 
death. It was suicide.” 

“I think I’ll go home and get 
sleep,” Blair said dully. “I think 
I’m still dreaming.” 

Wright laughed. 

“Fine, but don’t walk in your 
sleep again tonight” 
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Second in a Gripping Series of Stories of Doctor Coffin, 
the Living Dead Man, the Eeriest Character 
in All Detective Fiction 
By PERLEY POORE SHEEHAN 


Author of “Dead Man Talk, 
I 

T HE handsome black limou¬ 
sine, driven by a Japanese 
chauffeur in dark green 
livery, came to a stop near the 
cemetery gate, and two women got 
down. Both of them were soberly 
dressed, but they were not in 
mourning. There was sufficient 
about them to indicate that one 
was mistress and one was maid. 

The maid was an elderly woman, 
large and bony. The mistress her- 


” “The Scarlet Ghost," etc, 

self was no longer so young—but a 
small and delicate woman, some¬ 
thing of an invalid; and still beau¬ 
tiful, with the beauty of a fading 
flower. 

“I'm afraid,” the big woman 
whispered, with a slight shiver of 
her gaunt frame. 

“Don’t be silly, Georgette,” her 
mistress chided softly. 

But'an observer would have said 
that neither were her nerves any 
too solid. 

“What if this here is but another 
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trick of your husband, Mis’ Lucy?” 

The maid’s form of address and 
a slight accent hinted of the South. 
As a matter of fact, there was a 
touch of Africa about her, as well 
—in her crinkly gray hair and her 
flashing dark eyes. But she was 
almost white. And she’d been car¬ 
ing for her “Mis’ Lucy” since the 
latter’s birth. 

“Why should Mr. Mery waste his 
time?” the lady asked. 

“Don’t ask me!” Georgette 
droned. “But this here graveyard! 
—when it’s almost dark! See, the 
gate’s already shut! Nobody else 
around!” 

“You’re here, Georgette. And you 
said you’d bring—” 

“The pistol? I got it here in my 
bag, Mis’ Lucy. And if anyone— 
Mr. Mery or anyone else—” 

“Sh! Koki will hear you.” 

The Japanese chauffeur, who 
hadn’t left the car, sat at his place 
like a pale bronze image. 

It wasn’t for him to do a foot¬ 
man’s work—opening and shutting 
doors—when another servant was on 
hand. 

G EORGETTE, supporting her frail 
mistress, gave the bronze image 
a look of distrust. The Oriental re¬ 
mained—the bronze image. The two 
women moved away. 

As Georgette had intimated, it 
was already getting dark. The 
neighborhood was a lonely one, 
even as a site for a cemetery. 

The cemetery was a new one and, 
except for a recent event, little 
known. It lay far back in the hills. 
.The general melancholy of the sit¬ 
uation was enhanced by a grove of 
ancient eucalyptus trees. The 
trunks of these, with their scaly 
bark, were a leprous white. 

At every sough of the breeze the 
branches creaked, the leathery 


leaves found voice in a chattering 
whisper. 

“I’m glad the gate is closed,” 
Georgette muttered. “Suppose we 
go back home, Mis’ Lucy.” 

“Home!” Mrs. Mery echoed with 
a note of bitterness. 

“I mean our home—your home, 
back down South — since Mr. 
Mery—” 

“See,” Mrs. Mery interrupted. 
“Someone is waiting for us.” 

“A hunchback!” breathed Geor¬ 
gette. 

Both women were shivering a lit¬ 
tle as they continued their way. 
The tall eucalyptus trees seemed 
to shiver with them. Through the 
shadows of that park of silence 
that lay ahead of them there were 
ghostly gleams of white marble. 
And that curious gatekeeper who 
now awaited them was not a figure 
to lighten their mood. 

He was not only a hunchback. 
He appeared dwarfish, especially 
now by way of contrast as he 
opened wider one of the monu¬ 
mental gates. He was almost ape¬ 
like, dressed in black. But the face 
he raised to them as they drew 
nearer was shrewd and friendly. 

“Yes’m,” he said. “You are the 
lady—the ladies — who’ve come to 
see the tomb of Del Manning?” 

I T was Mrs. Mery who answered. 
She breathed an assent. 

“I’ll close the gate behind us be¬ 
cause it’s after hours,” the hunch¬ 
back said; “then show you the way. 
It’s right near-by.” 

“Why couldn’t madam have 
driven in?” Georgette began. More 
than usual she was assuming the air 
of an armed bodyguard. 

But Mrs. Mery checked her. “You 
know, Georgette. He—” 

The hunchback—“Shorty” to those 
who knew him—spoke up: 
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‘‘That’s right—he’s — expecting 
you.” 

It was almost as if he’d meant 
that Del Manning—he whose tomb 
had been mentioned—was expecting 
them. 

Del Manning’s murder was still a 
subject of conjecture throughout 
the world. Del Manning’s motion- 
pictures, in which that great actor— 
“the man with five hundred faces”— 
revealed his genius for striking 
characterizations, were still being 
run before crowded houses. 

They followed a wide and wind¬ 
ing avenue back into the cemetery 
for perhaps a hundred yards or so, 
no one speaking, while the silence 
seemed to deepen with the deepen¬ 
ing dusk. 

Then the hunchback, who’d been 
leading the way with his nimble ape¬ 
like tread and his long arms swing¬ 
ing, stopped and pointed up a slope to 
the left. 

“You’ll find — him — there,” he 
murmured. 

As they looked, he was gone. They 
were alone. They peered ahead of 
them. 

All they could see at first was 
what looked like a small Greek 
temple up there set against the 
almost jet blackness of a cypress 
hedge. Then they were seeing some¬ 
thing else. 

F ROM this supposed temple of 
death a human figure appeared, 
the figure of a man which, even 
then, Mrs. Mery felt was vaguely 
familiar. 

“Georgette,” Mrs. Mery whispered 
through tightened lips; “it’s my 
turn to be afraid.” 

Georgette glared in the direction 
Of the apparition. 

“We can’t quit now, Mis’ Lucy,” 
she droned. “And ghost or no 
ghost, I got this pistol ready.” 


II 

F OR an interval the three of 
them were standing face to 
face. 

The man from the Tomb was a 
somber figure. Yet not repulsive. 
There was even something poetic 
about him. 

His bearing was strong and grace¬ 
ful. On approaching the women 
he had removed a broad-brimmed, 
soft felt hat, showing a wealth of 
long, dark hair rolled and slightly 
curling. This, and the long, black 
cape he wore, made him appear like 
some Southern gentleman of a bygone 
century—a fact that both Georgette 
and her mistress found somehow 
reassuring. 

But it was the man’s face that 
compelled Mrs. Mery’s closest at¬ 
tention—a strong face, she found 
it, with steady, deep-set eyes; a face 
in which the bony structure was so 
predominant that she could easily 
imagine it—in this deceptive light 
—to be the face of a skull. 

In spite of this, her earlier fear 
was leaving her. It had almost left 
her—it had left her completely. 
She was asking herself where she 
had seen this face before. 

“Are you—Doctor Coffin?” she 
asked. 

“I am he who telephoned you as 
Doctor Coffin,” the strange man re¬ 
plied. 

Mrs. Mery was telling herself 
that even his voice was familiar. It 
was a voice that her feminine intuit 
tion found reassuring—low-pitched, 
warm, vibrant. Else—so she was 
telling herself—she wouldn’t be here 
now. 

His voice had inspired an equal 
confidence over the telephone. 

“Why did you insist that our 
meeting take place here?” she 
asked. 

“For a number of reasons,” the 
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man who called himself Doctor 
Coffin replied. “The principal rea¬ 
son was to test your courage.” 

“That wasn’t such a test since 
you told me I might bring—Geor¬ 
gette.” 

“I knew Georgette—” 

“Mer 

The gaunt maid, who’d kept her 
hand on the pistol in her sack, sud¬ 
denly leaned forward. 

“And she knows me!” Doctor 
Coffin declared in even tones. 

His strong face gleaming whitely, 
he confronted the maid. His face 
was more like a skull than ever as 
he smiled. 

“My God Almighty,” gasped the 
woman. “Are you alive or dead?” 

“Both!” He turned to Mrs. Mery. 
“Don’t be frightened. But that’s 
the simple truth. You see, Geor¬ 
gette does recognize me. Now, I am 
Doctor Coffin. But I am also he 
who was Del Manning, supposed to 
have been murdered, whose tomb is 
here. That brings me to another 
reason why I wished you to meet 
me here. I wished to show you that 
Del Manning’s tomb is — unoccu¬ 
pied.” 

The famous actor, now playing 
the role of Doctor Coffin while all 
the world believed him, as Del Man¬ 
ning, to be dead, explained to the 
two women how he had made it 
appear that the body of a slain 
gangster was his own. 

Doctor Coffin next produced a 
flashlight. 

The small Greek temple—visited 
daily by hundreds of pilgrims, some 
of them merely morbid and some 
of them devout—as the last resting 
place of the great Del Manning 
was, as the late Del Manning him¬ 
self now said, without a tenant. 

A S the light snapped off, Mrs. 

Mery stood for a moment in 
silent thought. Her slight form was 


tense. Her small hands were 
clenched. In the gathering dark her 
wide eyes searched the man in front 
of her. 

“If I were in my tomb, Del Man¬ 
ning—” 

“Doctor Coffin,” he corrected her 
gently. 

I F I were in my tomb, Doctor 
Coffin,” she said with a catch in 
her voice that was almost a sob, “I 
shouldn’t leave it.” 

“And that is the final reason why 
I wished to see you here,” he told 
her. “You will understand, of 
course, the secrecy that was neces¬ 
sary for our meeting—on my own 
account, if not on yours. The late 
Del Manning lived for a world that 
wished to be amused. They paid 
him for it. He amassed a fortune. 
Now, in the person of Doctor Cof¬ 
fin, he’s willing to pass this fortune 
back in the form of another sort of 
service.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Justice! To protect the weak— 
make criminals confess and, per¬ 
haps, reform.” 

“And—you’ve included — me in 
your program?” 

“Yes?” 

“In what way?” 

“Guess! Listen to your heart!” 
Mrs. Mery’s breast was beginning 
to rise and fall. 

Gaunt Georgette, standing in the 
background like the shadow of a 
guardian angel, spoke up: 

“You tell him, Mis’ Lucy. Or, 
shall I?” 

“You, Georgette. I can’t. Al¬ 
though— I feel it — he already 
knows.” 

“I do know,” said Doctor Coffin, 
in hia gentlest voice. “And shall I 
tell you how I know? For the past 
three weeks I have been a servant 
in your house. You took me as a 
servant because I came so highly 
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recommended by the late Del Man¬ 
ning—” 

Y OU? You were — but you 

couldn’t have been!—the Chi¬ 
nese second man, Charlie Soong?” 

“Yes, Missie,’’ said Doctor Coffin, 
changing his voice to that of the Chi¬ 
nese servant. “Me Charlie—me all¬ 
same Happy Soong. Savvy, Happy? 
Only,” he added swiftly and smooth¬ 
ly in his ordinary voice, “I wasn’t 
happy. I already knew—” 

Again the gaunt Georgette broke 
in. 

“It’s the truth, Miss Lucy. Now I 
understand. He knows all about Mr. 
Mery wanting you to die. He was 
there—I saw him—the day Mr. 
Mery was telling you to go and kill 
yourself—” 

“Enough!” gasped Mrs. Mery, 
with a shudder. 

She found support against the 
stronger frame of her faithful 
nurse. For a moment the three of 
them were standing there in the si¬ 
lence. They were like three dark 
ghosts standing there near the va¬ 
cant tomb, debating the mystery of 
life and death. 

The deserted cemetery was filled 
with a whispering murmur as the 
breeze stirred the livid trees. 

“Since that day Georgette men¬ 
tions it has been getting worse,” said 
Mrs. Mery, controlling her emo-. 
tions. She spoke with a forced calm. 
“Mr. Mery no longer hints that I 
ought to kill myself. I suppose he 
wouldn’t trust me to make the deed 
final—or soon. He’s been planning 
■—to kill me himself!” 

Doctor Coffin spoke: 

“Of that also I have the proof. 
Your husband substituted poison 
tablets he brought back with him 
from Tahiti for your usual headache 
medicine.” 

“I need no proof,” Mrs. Mery 
panted. “No woman lives with a 


man as long as I have lived with 
him—loved him as I have—and 
needs ask for proof when her hus¬ 
band is meditating murder. I should 
have obliged him and got rid of my¬ 
self. I would have—if it hadn’t been 
for her—this other woman! Oh, I 
could kill her!—kill her!” 

“There, there!” Georgette soothed. 
“If it comes to that, I’ll kill the 
hussy myself.” 

“There need be no killing,” Doc¬ 
tor Coffin put in softly. “There is 
a better way. You have seen this 
empty tomb. It shows you that 
death need not always be what it 
seems.” 

He reflected a moment while that 
death’s-head face of his shone 
whitely. 

I AM Doctor Coffin,” he spoke 
again. “I own not only the largest 
funeral parlors in Hollywood, but 
I also own this cemetery. When 
you ride back from here you may 
talk as if you had been here to see 
me about the purchase of a mauso¬ 
leum. I have a number of them 
available. One of which will be 
placed at your disposition.” 
Georgette shuddered. 

But little Mrs. Mery stood firm, 
her sober eyes wide and specula¬ 
tive with a certain horror. 

“I merely tell you this,” Doctor 
Coffin went on, “because Koki, your 
chauffeur, is a spy for your hus¬ 
band, telling him everything, re¬ 
peating what you say. Tomorrow, 
I, your Chinese servant, Charlie 
Soong—we hope he’ll be ‘Happy’ 
Soong again, before very long- 
may have a chance to give you de¬ 
tails of my plan before—he—asks 
you for a paper of dismissal.” 

“Don’t—don’t leave me,” panted 
little Mrs. Mery with her first ac¬ 
cent of forthright terror. “Del— 
Mr. Manning!—Doctor Coffin—I’m 
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almost afraid Mr. Mery will mur¬ 
der me—tonight—in my sleep!” 

"He’ll not murder you in your 
sleep. He thinks you—may die— 
without that! No! Leave me! It 
is time that we all should be get¬ 
ting away from here. Do as I say. 
Be brave—as you’ve shown yourself 
to be brave by coming here.” 

"Can’t you ride back with us?” 

Doctor Coffin smiled. 

"You forget that Del Manning is 
dead. I’m going down to my pri¬ 
vate chapel now to change my 
make-up. In a little while not even 
Doctor Coffin will remain. But 
Charlie Soong will come to life. 
And — remember! — when you see 
Charlie Soong again he’ll be none 
other than—Charlie Soong!” 

Ill 

K ~I AHE affair of Mr. Basil Dun- 
I wich Mery, eminent motion- 

JL picture director, and Fausta 
Favo, the latest sensational beauty 
of the screen imported from abroad, 
had thus far been kept from the 
general public, even in Hollywood; 
but it had already reached a point 
where it was becoming a source of 
keen anxiety to those who knew. 

And those who knew included 
some of the leading figures in the 
industry. For Mr. Mery was not 
only famous as a director; he was 
one of the great producers as well, 
with a studio of his own, an invest¬ 
ment representing millions. 

Send him down in the wreckage 
of a first-class scandal and the 
whole motion-picture industry would 
suffer. It might even lead to some¬ 
thing in the nature of an interna¬ 
tional boycott. 

Furthermore, Mr. Mery had al¬ 
lowed it to be understood, when 
certain friends and business asso¬ 
ciates ventured to hint at the 
danger of a scandal, that he didn’t 


care a damn if it did come to a 
wreck; and if it did come to a 
wreck, he’d damn well see that 
there’d be plenty of others to share 
the disaster with him. 

The threat had teeth. Apart from 
his great reputation and financial 
power, Mr. Mery also happened to 
know a lot of Hollywood’s more 
intimate history—episodes in which 
several of these self-same friends 
and associates were themselves in¬ 
volved. 

“Ma^! Crazy!” they said of him. 
"The fellow’s simply lost his head 
over Fausta Favo!” 

In this respect Mr. Mery wasn’t, 
as a matter of fact, so different from 
a number of others. Practically 
every man who saw her was ready to 
go crazy over Fausta Favo. 

The girl was something of a 
mystery—brooding, slender, ivory¬ 
skinned, a Madonna in repose; but, 
when she moved—even so much as 
those strange eyes of hers—a sort 
of human serpent. 

It was this particular quality of 
hers that had, in fact, given both 
the title and the theme to what was 
intended to be her first great star¬ 
ring feature. They were going to 
call the feature: 

MADAME SERPENT 

S HE looked the part more than 
ever as she lay there coiled—a 
few days later — in the special 
dressing-room that had been built 
for her at the Mery West Coast 
Studios. For two hours or more 
her personal squad of dressers and 
make-up specialists had been work¬ 
ing over her with deft skill. 

She now lay there—Madame Ser¬ 
pent—resting, biding her time. 

Fixed and brilliant eyes that 
never seemed to close, a low fore¬ 
head, a thin-lipped but wide and 
sensuous mouth; then that slender 
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but powerful body of hers that so 
inevitably suggested the grace and 
lazy terror of a python’s. 

T HE effect had been heightened 
by the costume she wore—a 
spangled gauze of gold and black 
and nothing else. 

The dressing-room itself was 
more like a human serpent’s den 
than a lady’s boudoir. It was dimly 
lit, heavy with strange perfumes, 
airless, cushioned like a divan. 

There was a faint tap at the 
.door. 

Fausta Favo neither spoke nor 
moved. But her fixed eyes came 
to the door. She remained like 
that for seconds longer even when 
the door opened and Basil Dunwich 
Mery came in. 

During the brief interval follow¬ 
ing his entrance he also stood silent, 
gazing. There was something 
about him to suggest the water- 
buffalo, a carabao, that has just 
happened on some giant python in 
a tropic jungle. 

There was a good deal of the 
buffalo about Basil Dunwich Mery, 
anyway, not only in disposition, but 
in physique—a hulking man, mas¬ 
sive about the shoulders, a big head 
on a short neck hung low and 
slightly thrust forward. 

And dangerous as any buffalo, 
too, when it came to character— 
meditative, but ruthless, given to 
sudden rages, secretive, murderous 
when roused. 

“I give in,” he said, at last. “I 
came here to bawl you out, Fausta. 
But I can’t. You’re too beautiful, 
Fausta. Why do you keep us wait¬ 
ing?” 

“Basil,” she murmured. “Come 
here!” 

He approached and remained 
standing. She uncoiled slightly and 
indicated her wish. He seated him¬ 
self on the divan at her side. 


“The stage has been set for an 
hour,” he began to protest. 

She coiled her arms about his 
massive head. 

“Why do you keep us waiting?” 
he struggled on with breath that 
was beginning to labor. 

“Why do you keep me waiting?” 
she parried. 

“In what way?” 

“Our marriage.” 

“When I’m divorced.” 

“T-s-s-s!” — it was like a hiss. 
“That woman you’re married to 
will never grant you a divorce.” 

“Fausta, she may—die.” 

“Interesting, Basil!” she mocked 
caressingly. “What an impetuous 
lover you are!” 

“More so than you think!” he 
stormed, softly, but with sudden 
fury. “What wouldn’t I do for 
you! You know it! For you I’d 
go to hell. . . 

T HERE was a subdued tinkle 
from the small ornamental tele-, 
phone that stood on a low table 
near the divan. The call was re¬ 
peated—repeated again and again. 

“. . . One of your other lovers 
calling you up,” said Mr. Mery, 
with a dash of savage amusement. 
“Go on, talk to him!” 

“Very well,” said Fausta Favo 
teasingly, and reached for the 
phone. 

She was seated there with Basil 
Mery’s arms about her as she lisi 
tened. Mery was smiling—gloating. 
He could catch the murmur of a 
man’s voice speaking, that was all. 
But he followed what Miss Favo 
said. 

“Who?” she asked. “Doctor Cof¬ 
fin! What? What? Yes?” 

Now she uncoiled herself — as 
suddenly, as swiftly, as an attack¬ 
ing snake. Like a snake she’d be¬ 
gun to vibrate—still clinging to the 
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telephone, listening, drinking in the 
words of the message. 

Then Mr. Director Mery inter¬ 
fered. 

He seized the actress and held her 
tight against his breast, while with 
his free hand he listened in turn. 

“Dead!” he whispered. “Are you 
sure it is she?” 

The response that came over the 
telephone sounded like a cackling 
laugh—chilling, mirthless. 

Then: “Murder . . . letters . . . 
proof 1” 

“My wife — is dead!” said Mr. 
Mery. 

He was white. 

“Your work was swift,” breathed 
Fausta Favo. 

B Y way of consolation, she again 
coiled her arms about his head. 
“Wait!” he whispered, huskily; 
and he turned to the telephone 
again. 

“Murder!—She left certain let¬ 
ters stating that you murdered her! 
—She left certain proof!” 

The words buzzed through the 
brain of Mr. Basil Dunwich Mery. 

What was this—a blackmailing 
scheme? 

But he couldn’t console himself 
that way. In the first place, his 
conscience wouldn't let him. In the 
next place, there was something 
about the way this Doctor Coffin 
talked. 

No ordinaiy undertaker, Doctor 
Coffin—that was sure. An ordinary 
undertaker would have been more 
respectful. No ordinary undertaker 
would have dared to give him—the 
great Basil Dunwich Mery—orders. 

Yet that was what Doctor Coffin 
had done. 

Doctor Coffin had ordered the di¬ 
rector to come to a certain obscure 
bungalow that night, where, it 
seemed the late Mrs. Mery had 


gone to reside after their latest 
quarrel and where she now lay 
dead. 

IV 

I T was late that night when Mr. 
Mery and Doctor Coffin faced 
each other. It was at the en¬ 
trance to a small wooded canyon not 
far from the center of Hollywood, 
but with an air of solitude and re¬ 
moteness about it that suggested a 
country graveyard. 

“You are—the undertaker?” Mi’. 
Mery asked. 

The other answered with that 
click of a dry laugh: 

“We prefer to be called ‘morti¬ 
cians,’ Mr. Mery, especially when we 
rise to the top of our profession. 
Don’t you remember me? I recall 
seeing you among the notables at the 
funeral of the late Del Manning, at 
which I had the honor to officiate. 
And now, to think that I should have 
such another client as the great di¬ 
rector, Basil Dunwich Mery!” 

“Who requested your services, 
Doctor Coffin?” 

“The deceased herself! Her servant. 
Georgette, showed me a note your 
wife had written.” 

“Where is Georgette?” 
“Disappeared, alas, Mr. Mery! She 
said she was afraid of you.” 

Mr. Mery stopped and looked about 
him. He had a buffalo’s courage. 
Besides he was armed. He surveyed 
the man at his side. 

Doctor Coffin appeared to be mere¬ 
ly a middle-aged man, simple, not 
overly strong. With his old-fashioned 
black clothes and gray beard and 
mustache this Doctor Coffin might 
have been a backwoods preacher. 

“Afraid of me!” the director 
echoed. “Now, listen, Doctor Coffin! 
Just what do you mean by these in¬ 
sinuations—now—and over the tele¬ 
phone?” 
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D OCTOR COFFIN turned and faced 
the director. They were in the 
canyon by this time. The wooded 
slopes of this cleft in the Hollywood 
hills rose steep to either side. There 
was little light. 

There came to the director a qualm 
of fear, almost his first. It was as 
if he had suddenly found himself not 
in the presence of a living man, but 
of a ghost. It was a curious illusion, 
there in the blue darkness, that he’d 
seen this man before somewhere and 
yet that man was dead. 

It was, moreover, a ghostly whis¬ 
per that came from Doctor Coffin: 

“Would you rather, Mr. Mery, that 
I make these insinuations to the 
police?” 

“No! But—” 

“Eh, eh!”—again that dry laugh. 
“First let us see if the lady really 
was your wife, Mr. Mery. We can 
talk things over afterward.” 

They came to an obscure bungalow. 
There was a blue light burning over 
the door. A stunted, long-armed 
hunchback opened the door. 
“Shorty!” 

The director had recognized that 
grotesque figure from having seen 
him long ago about the studios. 

“Good evening, Mr. Mery,” Shorty 
greeted him. 

“You must come to see me at the 
studio,” said Mr. Mery. 

It was a speech that would have 
turned the head of any star in Holly¬ 
wood, let alone an obscure nobody 
such as Shorty had always been. 

But Shorty merely grinned up at 
the great director, and Mr. Mery felt 
—again with some ghostly qualm— 
that he was in the presence of some¬ 
thing greater than himself. 

“She’s in there,” Shorty confided. 
And he thumbed a direction to¬ 
ward a dark room at the side of the 
hall. 


Into this dark room Doctor Coffin 
had gone. A strong white light was 
switched on. 

Mr. Mery steeled himself. 

“She asked”—Doctor Coffin’s piti¬ 
ful laugh sounded through the heavy 
silence—“that you see her again in 
her wedding-dress—the one she wore 
—you remember—when you and she 
were married.” 

Mr. Mery remembered that dress 
■—old-fashioned now. He remember¬ 
ed every detail about it—the ruch- 
ing about the neck, the brooch that 
he had given her. 

He was seeing them again in the 
long gray casket with its lid drawn 
back. He was seeing again the face 
of his wife—lifeless, composed, beau¬ 
tiful in a faded way. He stood there 
looking at it for a long, long time. 

O N his own face there was no emo¬ 
tion visible—unless it was a trace 
of satisfaction. 

“I’m willing to meet all ordinary 
expenses, of course,” he said, at 
last. “I’m willing to meet even cer¬ 
tain extraordinary expenses—such 
as keeping the funeral quiet—avoid¬ 
ing unpleasant publicity. My law¬ 
yer, Mr. Stone, will see to that.” 

Doctor Coffin watched him in si¬ 
lence without dissent. 

“But, touching on those insinua¬ 
tions of yours—” 

The director paused. 

“Not mine!” said Dr. Coffin. 
“Hers! She left certain letters—” 
“Yes? So has my lawyer certain 
letters of hers—threatening suicide! 
I turned them over to Mr. Stone 
this afternoon.” 

Doctor Coffin let out his cackling 
laugh, but there was no trace of joy 
in his face. 

“Well!” he said. “I guess that 
settles that, Mr. Mery. But isn’t 
there one thing you’ve overlooked?” 

The voice of Doctor Coffin as he 
said this was that of a doddering 
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and disappointed old man. Was the 
old fossil—Mery wondered—again 
hinting at blackmail? 

“What have I forgotten?” he 
blurted. 

The scorn and threat in his voice 
was such as had often made those 
about him in his studio run to cover. 

But Doctor Coffin eyed him now 
without confusion. 

“You’ve forgotten,” said Doctor 
Coffin in a voice suddenly gone rich 
and deep, “that the dead—the mar¬ 
tyred dead—sometimes have strange 
ways of coming back!” 

V 

N OT long after this macabre 
and in some ways unsatis¬ 
factory interview of Doctor 
Coffin and Mr. Mery had ended, he 
who had been Del Manning—other¬ 
wise, “the man with five hundred 
faces,” and now, by his own prefer¬ 
ence, “the living dead man”—came 
back alone to that obscure bungalow 
in the dark canyon where the blue 
light burned. 

He’d acted the host. He’d accom¬ 
panied the hard-hearted Mr. Basil 
D. Mery back to the director’s lim¬ 
ousine at the mouth of the canyon 
—had watched him drive away with 
the bronze-faced chauffeur, the Jap¬ 
anese, Koki, at the wheel. 

A silent Great Dane and the ape¬ 
like Shorty were there to meet the 
master of the place. 

“He offered me a job, boss,” 
Shorty cackled. “I’d like the job 
of bustin’ his snoot!” 

Doctor Coffin smiled faintly. 

“Take him up, Shorty,” he recom¬ 
mended. 

“Me! Go to that bird for a job?” 
“Yes!” 

“Ah, gee! What's the idea? Are 
you throwin’ me out?” 

“Less than ever, you bum,” said 


Doctor Coffin, and he made a play¬ 
ful pass at Shorty just to reassure 
him. “But I happen to know what 
he has in mind for you. It’s a job 
that you may not like, but it’s your 
first big chance at some real detec¬ 
tive work.” 

“Boss,” said Shorty with a gust 
of awe, “lead me to it!” 

“I’ll send someone else to relieve 
you here,” said Doctor Coffin. “When 
you’re through, come over to Num¬ 
ber One and talk with the real de¬ 
tectives.” 

Without further speech, the two of 
them entered the dark bungalow. 
There, Shorty lit a candle and passed 
it to his strange employer. Not even 
to Shorty himself was this employer 
of his ever free of mystery—the 
mystery which, perhaps, a dog feels 
when it looks at its master. 

There was certainly that feeling 
of doglike and unshakable devotion 
in Shorty’s heart as he remained in 
the dark hallway of the bungalow 
and looked at his master now. 

Doctor Coffin, holding the candle 
aloft, had come again to the side 
of the casket. He stood there look¬ 
ing down at that serene face of the 
woman who’d loved and served the 
man who’d repaid her devotion at 
last with thoughts of murder. 

“Poor girl!” said Doctor Coffin. 

H IS expressive voice was freighted 
with grief. But the grief was 
gone—gone also from his deep-set 
eyes as well—a moment later when 
he added: 

“So he thinks he’ll replace you 
with Madame Serpent, does he! 
Ha! Ha! We’ll see!” 

He abruptly turned aside and, as 
if by magic, the fireplace of the 
little parlor had opened like a door. 

Slowly, muttering to himself, 
Doctor Coffin descended through an 
open trap to the tunnel that would 
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bring him to the villa he had just 
referred to as “Number One.” 

VI 

I T was in Number One—that 
large and luxurious villa in the 
neighboring canyon—where the 
late Del Manning, having ceased to 
be Doctor Coffin for the occasion, 
sat long at table that night with 
Captain Hughes, of the Federal Se¬ 
cret Service, now on special assign¬ 
ment, and Chief Costigan, of the 
local detective force. 

Shorty also was there. 

But the powerful little hunch¬ 
back was keeping himself as incon¬ 
spicuous as possible. Wasn’t he 
learning to be a detective? 

“Suppose,” said Captain Hughes, 
“this lawyer whom Mery mentioned 
tries to mix in?” 

“He won’t,” Chief Costigan came 
back with assurance. “He knows 
that Mery’s record won’t stand in¬ 
vestigation.” 

Both detectives, Hughes and Cos¬ 
tigan, had been hidden in the little 
bungalow while Doctor Coffin talked 
to Mery across the open casket. 

“I’ve seen some hard-boiled gents 
in my time,” said Captain Hughes, 
“but never one as hard-boiled as 
this one. He practically had a mur¬ 
der charge hanging over him, and 
he knew it. Yet, he never batted a 
lash. He saw his wife lying dead in 
her coffin, and himself as good as 
having murdered h e r—murdered 
her as surely as if he’d used a 
hatchet on her. Was he moved? No 
more than a man of granite.” 

“We’ll move him,” said the erst¬ 
while Doctor Coffin. 

“I think you feazed him a bit, at 
that,” Chief Costigan commented, 
“when you pulled that line about— 
how’d you put it?—-‘the dead—the 
martyred dead—’ ” 

The late Del Manning, his bony 


face devoid of make-up, sat staring 
in thought. 

“It’s true,” he said. “The dead 
do sometimes have strange ways of 
coming back. I wonder when Mr. 
Basil Mery will arrange his mar¬ 
riage to this woman-snake who’s 
got him poisoned.” 

“Not long after the funeral,” 
Chief Costigan ventured.. 

“I’ll see to the funeral, Chief,” 
said the volunteer undertaker; “and 
I’ll see that it’s the finest that Doc¬ 
tor Coffin’s funeral parlors can pro¬ 
vide. Tomorrow, there’ll be the 
usual notice in the papers under 
‘Deaths’: ‘Mery, Lucille R—wife of 
Basil D. Mery—’ ” 

“Was that Mrs. Mery’s sugges¬ 
tion?” 

Y ES. She has no family and few 
real friends, except back at 
her old home in the South. She’s 
there now—with Georgette. If any¬ 
one there sees the notice it will be 
—well, just another mistake.” 

“And her acquaintances here?” 
“They’ll forget her within a 
week. They always do—in Holly¬ 
wood—unless there’s been a first- 
class scandal or something.” 

“Won’t a lot of them want to 
come to the funeral—have a last 
look?” 

“Sure! Let them come! That 
hard-boiled husband looked at her 
for half an hour and didn’t see that 
what he saw was merely a manni¬ 
kin and a wax mask.” 

“A wax mask?” 

“One of the finest—made from a 
cast of Mrs. Mery’s face before she 
left for the South—garnished with 
her own hair—tinted, made up, by 
Doctor Coffin himself. ...” 

It was Captain Hughes who was 
asking these questions. He’d been 
absent for a number of days on an¬ 
other case and was just now catch- 
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ing up on the swift developments 
in the Mery case. 

"... And the clothes were real 
enough,” said Doctor Coffin. “Her 
wedding dress—the gown and the 
ornaments she wore when she mar¬ 
ried Mery—when both of them were 
poor. Those are the details that not 
even a man like Mery is apt to 
forget. ...” 

The woman whom Doctor Coffin 
sometimes referred to as Madam 
Jane came in—masked, because of 
her face, which a clumsy beauty 
doctor had marred — but her fine 
and slender figure revealing the 
former beauty that had made her 
famous during one brief hour of 
glory on the screen. 

“I’ve arranged — the wedding 
clothes to fit me,” she announced. 

Doctor Coffin expressed himself 
With that unholy laugh of his. 

“This is still another angle,” said 
Captain Hughes. “What’s up next?” 

“Help us to put on the last act,” 
said Doctor Coffin. “And, trust me l 
—you’ll be there for that final cur¬ 
tain.” 

VII 

T HERE was plenty of evi¬ 
dence in the following days 
that this last act in the 
affair of “The Murdered Wife,” as 
Doctor Coffin and his friends came 
to refer to it, would not be long 
delayed. 

It was evidence relayed to them 
mostly through the detective efforts 
of one entered on the payroll of 
the Mery West Coast Studios as R. 
Boggs, but better known to all con¬ 
cerned as “Shorty.” 

There was, it seemed, some added 
twist of infamy in the character of 
Fausta Favo that had made her 
long desire the services of a hunch¬ 
back dwarf as a personal attendant. 


It was a want that she’d often com¬ 
municated to Basil D. Mery. Now, 
even in this respect, Basil D. Mery 
had been able to give her what she 
wanted. 

Moreover, to Mery’s amazed satis¬ 
faction, Shorty had shown himself 
capable of meeting the require¬ 
ments of the job. 

And these requirements were of 
the hardest. 

T HEY involved, for example, wear¬ 
ing the most outlandish of cos¬ 
tumes—mostly early Arabic, in the 
style of the Arabian Nights. 

They involved the performance of 
various degrading monkey shines for 
the amusement of Fausta Favo’s 
guests. 

Worst of all—but not so much 
worse than those other require¬ 
ments, perhaps—was a willingness 
to accept, with doglike humility, the 
lady’s temperamental outbursts. 

For Fausta Favo had these out¬ 
bursts. She could always be cruel. 
Shorty learned that. But she wasn’t 
always the brooding serpent. There 
were times when she was more like 
a mad jungle-cat—spitting, claw¬ 
ing, slapping, gurgling incoherent 
hate while she inflicted pain. . . . 

It was in a rage like this that 
Shorty heard her, one day, hiss at 
Basil Mery certain words that he 
repeated later to his friends in 
“Number One.” 

“Yes-s-s! You pois-s-soned your 
Luc-e-e-e, you s-s-snake, but you 
won’t pois-s-son me!” 

But Shorty felt that his troubles 
were over only when he was able 
to announce that Basil D. Mery and 
Fausta Favo had agreed at last to 
delay their secret wedding no 
longer. 

Not only this, but Shorty was able 
to name the time and the appointed 
place. 
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VIII 

T HERE was nothing so very 
surprising in the sudden 
disappearance of Fausta 
Favo from the Mery West Coast 
Studios in Hollywood. Famous stars 
were in the habit of doing that— 
for shorter or longer periods— 
especially when they stood high in 
the favor of those in power. 

Besides, it was generally under¬ 
stood that her marriage to Mr. 
Mery, now that the first Mrs. Mery 
was out of the way, would be but 
a question of days. 

The publicity department of the 
studio soft-pedaled the news. As 
for the general public—that screen- 
fan public that extended around the 
world — they’d got hardened long 
ago to the way stars came and 
went, however famous these stars 
might be. 

A Chaplin, yes! A Del Manning, 
sure! 

Not even the easy-going patrons 
of the motion-picture trade would 
ever forget such singular geniuses as 
these. But, after all, a Fausta Favo! 
Merely another vamp! Tonight, the 
most brilliant star in the movie 
skies! Tomorrow, gone like a me¬ 
teor ! 

Sometimes the meteors came back 
to be stars again. Sometimes they 
didn’t. The astronomer-fans of the 
movie public could list a dozen 
cases like that. . . . 

Fausta Favo had decided that the 
proper setting for her wedding to 
Mr. Mery should be a ruined mis¬ 
sion she’d seen while “on location” 
across the Border in Mexico. If the 
wedding had to be secret it could 
at least be picturesque. Then, in 
order to carry out this picturesque 
effect, she spent considerable time 
and money trying to find a mission 
padre who’d perform the ceremony 
in the ruined mission. 


Having found that this was ab¬ 
solutely impossible, she did the next 
best thing. She found a civilian who 
would perform the ceremony dis¬ 
guised as a mission padre. 

You could never tell. Perhaps, at 
that, there’d be a few newsreel pho¬ 
tographers on hand to grind the 
screen-report of the great event 
when Fausta Favo and Basil Dun- 
wich Mery consummated their ro¬ 
mance. For all her mystery and 
temperament, Fausta Favo—as the 
publicity men themselves expressed 
it—“knew her onions.” 

Having arranged these details to 
her satisfaction, Fausta Favo sent 
word to Mery that all was ready. 
He had merely to drive—or fly— 
down to a certain well-known Mex¬ 
ican resort where she’d be waiting 
for him. 

T HE resort, much frequented by 
Hollywood’s rich and famous 
gentry, had a casino that made 
Monte Carlo look like a honkey- 
tonk. It had a race-course rivaling 
any. Its one hotel, catering almost 
wholly to Americans, was superb. 
And here, for one day at least, 
Fausta Favo had been feted like 
a queen. They’d let her win at the 
casino. The horse she picked in the 
big event was an easy first. She 
had the royal suite at the big hotel. 

It was in this royal suite, though, 
that she was visited that night by 
a couple of substantial but entirely 
unpicturesque Americans. They 
looked like ordinary small-town 
business men. 

But one of them introduced him¬ 
self as Captain Hughes, of the Fed¬ 
eral Secret Service, now on special 
assignment. The other remained 
unintroduced except vaguely as 
Doctor Coffin and he also, it ap¬ 
peared, had a Federal commission 
of sorts. 

Captain Hughes did the talking. 
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Such as there was. There wasn't 
yery much. 

The gist of it was this! 

Fausta Favo would do certain 
things or she’d be arrested for 
murder. 

“Murder!” 

Captain Hughes repeated her lit¬ 
tle poison speech—the one Shorty 
had overheard—and added details; 
and, after that, Fausta Favo sat 
tight. 

She would agree to anything, now 
that her own safety was involved. 
Anyway, she’d been assured, her 
passport had been taken up. If 
nothing worse happened to her, 
she’d be deported as an undesirable 
alien. Wouldn’t it be better for her 
to go back quietly to where she 
came from and—no more said? 

It would! 

There were a number of Mexican 
ports from which she could sail. It 
might even be arranged that she 
leave for Europe by way of Pan¬ 
ama. 

I N any case, there were two things 
settled: 

One was, she couldn’t re-enter the 
United States. 

Another was, that she’d sent her 
last message for the present to Mr. 
“Poisoner” Mery—unless, of course, 
she wanted to take a chance. 

She didn’t. . .. 

Unaware of what happened to 
the lady he was going to take as his 
second ^ife, Mr. Mery drove South 
with the Japanese chauffeur, Koki, 
at the wheel. 

The Border officials made a good 
deal of trouble on Koki’s account. 
Considerable time was lost before 
they could be assured that Koki’s 
papers were in order. As a result 
it was almost night before the ex¬ 
pectant bridegroom arrived at the 
Mexican resort where he was to join 
his bride. 


There, to his consternation—ex¬ 
pressed in terms that no bride¬ 
groom should use—he learned that 
Fausta Favo had expressed the 
wish that the wedding be performed 
this same evening and that all was 
in readiness—and waiting—at the 
ruined mission, still some twenty 
miles further on. 

To make matters worse, Koki was 
now reporting trouble with the car. 
Koki didn’t know the road to the 
mission anyway. It was reported to 
be pretty bad—like all Mexican 
roads off the main highways—and 
easy to lose at that. 

It was at this juncture that the 
situation was saved for Mr. Mery 
by the appearance of a gentleman 
who introduced himself as Senor 
Nitos—“Meester Nitos,” as he pre¬ 
ferred to be called, for he explained 
that he was more than half Amer¬ 
ican. 

He looked it. But he also 
showed a mixture of Indian or 
some other blood—a broad strong 
face, bony but pleasant; swarthy, 
but not too swarthy. He spoke Eng¬ 
lish with only a slight accent and 
had the easy bearing of a man of 
Culture. 

Meester Nitos, it appeared, was 
driving past the mission in question. 
His hacienda lay in that direction. 
Would not el caballero americano 
do him the honor of sharing his 
limousine? 

There was nothing else to do. 

The telephone also, it seemed, had 
broken down. 

IX 

L ONG, long afterward, Mr. 
Basil Dunwich Mery was to 
remember that night-ride of 
his with the mysterious Meester 
Nitos in the latter’s limousine— 
Meester Nitos at his side, two giant 
Chinamen, who appeared to be 
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twins, acting as chauffeur and foot¬ 
man. 

The car sped on through the dark. 
It seemed that all that Senor Nitos 
could talk about was murder— 
especially of men who murdered 
their wives. 

Then, at last, their arrival at the 
crumbling ruins of the old mission, 
where, for a time, Mr. Mery had 
found himself deserted and alone. 

Nitos—the man who had been so 
obliging with his limousine—had 
suddenly driven away with his 
Chinamen. There was no sign of 
anyone else. No sign of light, nor 
life, nor anything. Nothing but crum¬ 
bling walls, a broken arch against 
the sky, a sense of death. 

Then, Mery was recalling not 
only things that Senor Nitos had 
said—he was recalling Senor Nitos 
himself. It seemed to him now that 
he had seen that man somewhere. 
But where? 

IS mind groped back. 

There was something about 
Nitos that recalled—but that was 
absurd!—the undertaker who’d offi¬ 
ciated at the burial of his wife. 
Could the two be one? Absurd, of 
course! But why, then, should 
Senor Nitos have insisted on talking 
so much of murder—the murder of 
a wife! 

"All right, boss!” 

Mery started as an ape-like figure 
appeared through the gloom. 

"Shorty!” 

"Yes, sir! She’s waiting! Every¬ 
body’s waiting!” 

"Everybody?” 

"Well, the bride—and the man 
who’s doublin’ for the padre—” 

"All right! Lead the way!” 

"—and, of course, there had to be 
a couple of cameramen,” Shorty 
completed. "They’re waitin’, too, 
ready to grind the scene.” 

They followed a weed-grown trail 


back through a ruined garden. For 
a while they were following the 
broken arches of an ancient cloister. 

“They say this place is haunted,” 
Shorty whispered. 

Mery didn’t reply. It was haunted 
for him, all right. He was wish¬ 
ing now that he’d brought Koki 
alonfc. He was wishing he had a 
gun. He was wishing — a lot of 
things that he wouldn’t express in 
the haunted dark of his own ruined 
heart and brain. 

Then, as they crossed the cloister 
and came into a little patio, an 
abandoned chapel reared ahead of 
them, revealed by the first gleam of 
light they had thus far seen. 

A MOMENT later, Mery had come 
stumbling to the chapel door. 
Ho had then, at least, one mo¬ 
ment of self-forgetfulness. What he 
saw, he was telling himself, would 
make a pretty effect on the screen. 
It was something he might use, 
even, in his current production—the 
one that his publicity department 
was already touting as Basil D. 
Mery’s greatest masterpiece: 

MADAME SERPENT 

At this moment, he thought he 
saw her — Fausta Favo — standing 
there at the other end of the chapel, 
waiting for him. She was standing 
near the figure of the man who was 
to act the part of the padre in this 
romantic wedding—a man garbed 
in the surplice and cowl of one old 
Franciscan such as they who had 
built this mission centuries ago. 

Then it may have been a phono¬ 
graph—or it may have been a port¬ 
able radio—that began to drub out 
a moan of music. By some satanic 
coincidence it was no wedding 
music, though. It was something 
sad, something wailing, something 
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with the click of coffin hammers in 
it and a rattle of bones. 

Mery recognized it: That— 

Danse Macabre! 

It may have been only then that 
he knew that he’d been caught in 
some infernal mesh of misery and 
guilt. His heart failed him. 

He was looking at that new bride 
of his who was coming toward him. 
Something was the matter with her. 
There had been some change. It 
was a change that was making him 
sick. 

He recognized the wedding gown. 
It was the gown in which his wife 
had asked to be buried. He’d seen 
her in it when she lay dead—gray 
silk, ruching, brooch. 

Paralyzed with a growing sick¬ 
ness of remorse and horror, he 
brought up his reluctant eyes to the 
bride’s face. 

“Lucille!” he gasped in a choking 
yoice. 

He saw the face of his murdered 
wife look back at him—recognizable 
still, but the face of one who had 
long been buried. 

He heard the whisper: 

“Come to me! Come to me! 
Basil! I love you still!” 

N OW the cowled figure of the 
padre was coming forward, and 
as the cowl slipped back Mery saw 
another ghostly face. Was it Del 
Manning’s—he who also was back 
from the tomb? Or was it the face 


of that weird undertaker, Doctor 
Coffin? 

Mery never knew. 

At that moment there was a 
blinding flash of light and several 
hidden cameras had recorded the 
scene. 

I T was reported in Hollywood that 
Basil Dunwich Mery had suffered 
a slight paralytic stroke. Among his 
intimate friends—or those who had 
been such—it was also whispered 
that his mind was affected. He 
looked that way, when anyone hap¬ 
pened to see again—in the sanatoria 
um where he’d gone to live. He looked 
like a living dead man himself, 
they said. 

As for Fausta Favo—pouf! Al¬ 
ready there were a score of favor¬ 
ites to take her place. 

Down at her old home in the 
South “the murdered wife” received 
a package containing a faded wed¬ 
ding dress. With it there came a 
letter from her friend, Doctor Cof¬ 
fin. 

“If you wish,” he wrote, “I’ll get 
word to Mr. Mery that your part in 
'the second wedding’ was played by 
an old actress friend of mine. He’s 
finished, forever, so far as Holly¬ 
wood is concerned.” 

She wired back simply: “ , , » 
blessed are the dead. . . ” 

It was just as well. Basil Dun-, 
wich Mery, in his sanatorium, had 
become interested in a pretty nurse. 
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A Fearsome Specter in Flaming Red Leaves 
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H IS hands gripping the wide¬ 
spread arms of his deep 
leather chair, Harrison Van 
Cleve stared at the wood fire in his 
library intently, as though all that 
was of interest in the world was the 
endless war the flames were waging 
against the darkness of the unlighted 
room. 

In another deep chair, a few feet 


away, as silently watching the fire, 
her own thoughts tense in the silence, 
his gray-haired wife sat mutely, a 
deep, haunting fear in her young-old, 
blue eyes. 

Wind, whistling eerily down the 
chimney, caused the fire to leap up¬ 
ward a moment, pushing the shadows 
to the farthest comers of the room. 
Then it died down and the shadows 
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rushed back, as if gloating over re¬ 
covering their mastery of the room. 

Van Cleve shivered as he darted a 
quick, fearful glance towards a dark¬ 
ened corner of the room and glanced 
at his wife as he heard her quick 
gasp. Her eyes, too, followed his 
fearfully. 

“It’s absurd,” the man muttered, as 
his eyes resumed their staring at the 
flames. “Old women’s tales. I won’t 
believe it! I won’t! It isn’t possible.” 

“You’ve seen it—once,” Mrs. Van 
Cleve said calmly, but the calmness 
was with an effort. Suddenly her 
voice changed to a low, passionate 
tone. “Oh, my dear! If anything 
should happen to you—if there is a 
force with which no human can hope 
to contend! You must—" 

Van Cleve’s eyes hardened. He 
brought his clenched fist down on the 
arm of his chair. 

“When will you stop talking this 
nonsense, Elizabeth?” he demanded, 
“There’s nothing supernatural about 
this devilish thing that’s trying to 
frighten us out of house and home! 
I’ve told you that—even if I’ve had 
no luck finding out how it gets in the 
place, who’s responsible. Tomorrow, 
I'm determined to bring in aid. There 
must be some way out of—” . 

Mrs. Van Cleve sighed hopelessly. 
“There is,” she said. “I’ve told you 
that. If you’d only stop your unbe¬ 
lief, and—” 

T HE door opened softly as an im¬ 
passive-faced, middle-aged house¬ 
keeper came forward, gently inter¬ 
rupting. 

“Will I help you upstairs now, Mrs. 
Van Cleve?” 

Mrs. Van Cleve rose slowly and 
reached out for the arm of the ser¬ 
vant. 

“Yes, Harriet,” she said. “I’m 
tired.” To her husband she said, as 
she walked to the door: “There are 
more things in heaven and earth 


than you dream of, Harrison. Please 
try to think that a warning might be 
intended.” Again she sighed. “Well, 
goodnight, dear.” 

The door closed gently behind her 
on her husband’s murmured good¬ 
night as, on the arm of her servant, 
she went towards the stairway. The 
two women took one step upward, 
glanced above them into the dimly 
lighted hallway above. Two screams 
came simultaneously as both 
stumbled backward. Two women 
crumpled in a heap at the foot of the 
stairs. 

I N a bound Harrison Van Cleve 
was at his library door, had flung 
it open. But he did not see the two 
women lying there as his eyes first 
darted toward the head of the 
stairs. 

“God!” he cried, as he flung up 
both hands as though to shut out the 
fearful thing he saw, the apparition 
in which he had refused to believe, 
appearing for the second time. “Not 
again! Go away! Go away!” His 
voice rose to a screaming wail as he 
backed towards the library door. 

But the thing was coming towards 
him, seeming not to touch the stairs, 
but to float—a fearsome specter in 
flaming red, its eyes slits of fire, its 
mouth a mass of phosphorescent 
spew. 

Out of one of the folds of the devil- 
red cloak it wore, clutched forth a 
distorted, shriveled hand of pro¬ 
digious size with huge claws. 

And from that mouth there came 
jveird wailings, sobs that rose to 
screams as the thing floated on, on, 
down towards the man cowering 
back into the library, his eyes dis¬ 
tended, in speechless fear as he re¬ 
treated. 

***** 

In the kitchen, reading his evening 
newspaper, in between times of chat¬ 
ting with the cook, Grayson, the but- 
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Ier, lifted his head with a jerk, 
startled by a sudden sound. Again 
it came—whistling, pulsing, like the 
scream of a locomotive in the dis¬ 
tance. 

“Did you hear something?” he 
asked Mrs. O’Day, as she came to¬ 
ward his table with a fresh pot of 
steaming tea. 

O NCE more the sound cut through 
the silence of the country house, 
louder, more ominous. With a clatter, 
the teapot dropped from the wo¬ 
man’s hand, as she clutched at Gray¬ 
son. 

“It’s the banshee!” she wailed. “It 
came before! I was hearin’ it!” 

Grayson loosened himself from her 
hands as he leaped to his feet at a 
repetition of the sound—wails now, 
plainly. 

“Banshee! That’s a human yell!” 
He leaped for the door. “Burglars! 
Mr. Van Cleve—” 

The butler’s tearing rush for the 
front of the house from which the 
sounds had come brought him to the 
foot of the front stairs, stumbling 
upon the unconscious body of his 
mistress before he saw her. 

By her side, trying to sit up, look¬ 
ing at him dazedly with a great fear 
in her eyes, was Harriet Holmes, the 
housekeeper. The arms of the but¬ 
ler swooped down for the inert body 
of Mrs. Harrison Van Cleve. 

“What is it? What’s happened?" 
he jerked out to the housekeeper. 

Harriet could only mouth some¬ 
thing as her scared glance went past 
him, first to the head of the steps, 
then downward to the open door of 
the library. The butler laid his mis¬ 
tress down gently on a couch. 

“Take care of her!” he com¬ 
manded, as he sped on into the li¬ 
brary. 

The silence of the room was broken 
only by the crackle of the dying fire. 
Sitting before it, his face haggard 


and white in the firelight that cast 
over his features a rosy glow, sat 
Harrison Van Cleve. 

He made no move, did not look up 
as Grayson called to him. The but¬ 
ler’s hand went out, touched his mas¬ 
ter, drew back. A frightened gasp 
escaped him. For he knew that hand 
of his that had touched [Van Cleve 
had touched a dead man. With a 
choked exclamation, he turned and 
ran for the telephone. 

An hour later Breakmoor Manor 
was alive with questioning police. 
But they were scoffing police, refus¬ 
ing to believe anything that was told 
them, least of all the story of the 
apparition that Harriet Holmes had 
to tell and to which Mrs. Van Cleve 
steadfastly clung. 

“Dumb, they think we are, huh?” 
scoffed Inspector Brody, contemptu¬ 
ously, after arduous, long-drawn-out, 
but futile questioning. “Trying to 
say a spook pulled that murder, huh ? 
Oh, yeah? No spooks I ever heard 
tell of ever made black and blue 
fingermarks on any man’s throat.” 

F OR the hand that had crushed the 
life from the boy of Harrison Van 
Cleve had left such livid marks, awe¬ 
some in their mute commentary on 
the fury of the assassin. The in¬ 
spector turned once more to the wife 
of the murdered man. 

“Now, Mrs. Van Cleve—,” he be¬ 
gan. 

Elizabeth Van Cleve shook her 
head stubbornly. 

“There’s nothing else I can tell 
you, Inspector,” she said with a re¬ 
signed calm. “You don’t believe me, 
but I know that it was no human 
hand that killed my dear husband. 
Haven’t you said yourself that you’ve 
found nothing—nothing!—to indicate 
that there has been no other person 
save the servants and myself in this 
house tonight?” 

That was true. The search of the 
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place that Brody had made with his 
aids had certainly been a most thor¬ 
ough one. No slightest sign of any 
living person was found, nor that 
there had been anyone but those 
present who were now in the house. 

The hard-headed policeman was 
rapidly coming to one conclusion— 
that some one of those servants, or 
—something he hated to think (but 
there had been many such instances 
in his career)—that the man’s wife 
had herself been the guilty person. 

Who was there to say she had been 
unconscious as she said she was, dur¬ 
ing the time the housekeeper had 
been in a faint? Or had the house¬ 
keeper been knocked out? The devil 
with it! No, not the devil. That was 
what they were trying to say. 

Brody took a deep breath and 
started all over with his questions. 
For what seemed an endless time, 
Elizabeth Van Cleve sat, white-faced, 
but steady-voiced, as she was ques¬ 
tioned, her answers always the same, 
but in a dull, heavy voice as her mind 
and heart were with the still, white 
figure of her husband, whom she was 
so sure had been the victim of some 
supernatural vengeance. 

B UT neither that night, nor in the 
days that followed, was Inspector 
Brody able to glean one slightest clue 
that would point to any murderer. 

“I’ve told you,” said Mrs. Van 
Cleve dully. “It was no living man 
who murdered my husband.” 

She repeated that to Harriet 
Holmes when at last the housekeeper 
received permission to put her mis¬ 
tress to bed, adding: 

“We know, Harriet. Why will 
people be so stupid—to believe only 
the material?” She sighed. “Please 
send for Mr. Carsons in the morning, 
will you? He’ll know what to do. 
And / know we’ll never know the 
truth until Harrison comes back him¬ 
self to tell us.” 


Which might possibly have been 
the opinion of the police, too, as days 
went by, and no single clue developed 
to point the way to the murderer of 
Harrison Van Cleve. Which they 
would not have admitted, however, 
any more than they were willing to 
admit that there was fast becoming 
a possibility that the mystery of the 
murder at Breakmoor Manor would 
remain among the department’s un¬ 
solved crimes. 

L AURENCE LAWTON, private in¬ 
vestigator, shoved the last of a 
collection of typed reports into a 
pigeon hole, sighed relieved and re¬ 
marked, sotto voice: “Let us all please 
rise while we join in thanks.” He 
followed the action to the words. His 
secretary, Dave Nelson, glanced up 
with a lazy grin. 

“You do it,” he advised. “I’m quite 
comfortable. What’s the big idea?” 

“Plain enough, isn’t it?” laughed 
Lawton, known to his nearer ac¬ 
quaintances by the less formal title 
of Larry. “Which means to say, the 
Clegg case is all washed up — done 
and finished.” He grinned broadly. 
“Didn’t you see me? Putting away 
the pa-a-pers? Know what that 
means ?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer, as 
he moved over to the rack and took 
down stick and hat. 

“Just that the best little detective 
the town knows is off for a well- 
earned rest. Golf’s swell at Aiken, 
too, they tell me. Get those railroad 
tickets, Dave?” 

The secretary nodded and his hand 
went towards his pocket. He stop¬ 
ped midway, as the door opened and 
the boy from the desk outside came 
in with a card. As Nelson took the 
card, he glanced keenly at his chief. 

“Something tells me,” he remarked 
casually, “that you haven’t exactly 
teed off yet, Chief.” He glanced at 
the card and a broad grin spread over 
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his face. “Umm,” he said, “the Rev. 
J. Dexter Carsons. D’y’know he was 
coming? Was that the reason for 
the religious outburst? Why didn’t 
you wait a minute—let him lead you 
in your prayer of thanksgiving?” 

The cheerful grin on Lawton’s face 
was wiped off far more quickly than 
it had appeared. Something seemed 
to tell him, too, that he had been pre¬ 
mature in his cheerful mood. He 
held out his hand for the card, a 
muscle in the side of his face twitch¬ 
ing nervously up and down like a 
shuttle. 

He frowned down at it a moment 
as he fingered it in one lightly poised 
hand, glancing at what had been 
written on it in ink, in small, uncer¬ 
tain and dispersed style: 

“Representing Mrs. Elizabeth Van 

Cleve, Breakmoor Manor, Madison, 

Long Island.” 

AWTON wrinkled his nose. 

“A minister, eh ? Now, what in 
time—” 

“He looks like he’s in some terrible 
trouble, Mr. Lawton,” broke in the 
youngster who had brought the card, 
and who loved to see the mysterious-, 
ness in each visitor. 

“Yeah?” Lawton hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, frowned and tossed his hat 
back on the rack. “Oh, all right. 
Send him in, I guess.” 

The man answering to the name of 
the Rev. J. Dexter Carsons, who en¬ 
tered a moment later, was a small 
man, pale, a bit untidy and patently 
squeamish in the presence of the fa¬ 
mous investigator. 

His small black mustache was 
deftly clipped, and he wore a black 
mohair suit and a black stringy tie 
which dangled over his soft shirt 
front. His blue eyes perked to a gra¬ 
cious acknowledgment as he saw the 
man he had come to see. 

“Sit down,” invited Lawton, with 
jp, sweep of his hand, his mind still on 


the train he must miss. “What can 
I do for you, sir?” 

T HE nervous little man seated him¬ 
self. He cleared his throat. 

“I—ah—well, sir, Mrs. Van Cleve 
sent me, and—” 

“So I see,” remarked Lawton dryly, 
as he shot a glance at the card still 
in his hand. “Yes?” 

“Mrs. Van Cleve,” repeated the 
clergyman, impressively, as though 
he believed the detective could not 
have heard. “Mr. Van Cleve was— 
ah—murdered, they say—ah—” 

“I read the papers,” said Lawton. 
“Well? What can I do about it?” 

“Mrs. Van Cleve is in great dis¬ 
tress, sir. She is in great dis¬ 
tress—” 

“Quite believable,” remarked the 
detective, with that same dry inflec¬ 
tion. “Especially since I believe the 
police have made no headway to¬ 
wards apprehending the murderers.” 

“Quite correct.” The little clergy¬ 
man’s voice took on a tone of eager¬ 
ness. “That is why we—ah—she, of 
course, I should sa*—” He hesitated 
just a second before he burst out: 
“Well, the fact is, Mr. Lawton, Mrs. 
Van Cleve is most dissatisfied with 
what the police have been doing. For 
a time she was willing to accept cer¬ 
tain other ideas — ah — perhaps I’d 
best explain—” 

“That might be best.” 

A slow flush spread over the 
clergyman’s countenance, but he 
went on with the positiveness of a 
man who suspects he may not be be¬ 
lieved, but who is earnest in his pur¬ 
pose. 

“That was no ordinary murder, Mr. 
Lawton. None like any other. No 
human being committed that terrible 
deed. Both Mrs. Van Cleve and my¬ 
self have come to the conclusion 
that—” He hesitated, confused. 

“Yes?” The detective’s interest 
encouraged. 
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“Well — ah — please don’t think 
we’re insane, sir, but Mrs, Van Cleve 
and I both have reason to believe 
that Mr. Van Cleve was the victim 
of a supernatural power—a demon 
who—” 

Lawton did not laugh, but he 
smiled slowly. 

“I see. But surely you’re not ex¬ 
pecting me to discover a demon for 
you, Mr.—” he consulted the card— 
“Carsons? A little out of the ordi¬ 
nary detective’s ability, I’m afraid, 
my dear sir. And where would one 
look for a demon?” 

“This one inhabits the Van Cleve 
home,” said the minister gravely. "A 
terrible monster!” 

“I think I understand,” said Law- 
ton slowly. “A maniac, probably— 
one who’s somehow found his way 
into the Van Cleve home. I’ve heard 
of such cases, but, my dear sir, such 
things in this generation are, to say 
the least, a little outre, don’t you 
think? I'm hardly a DuBoiscoby, or 
a Poe, and—” 

“No! No!” The minister inter¬ 
rupted with upheld protesting hand. 
“Please don’t misunderstand me. Any 
ordinary monster would have been 
discovered and overcome long ago. 
No—I mean a real demon—such as 
manifests from the — ah — invisible 
world—a devil-spirit.” 

L AWTON stared at his client in 
amazement. Was the man mad? 
Or sick? Or both? He looked as if 
he might be something like either. 
He certainly was fragile enough. 

“A devil-spirit from the invisible 
world!” he repeated, and stopped a 
moment to think. Then he asked 
suddenly: “May I ask your religion, 
lir? And that of Mrs. Van Cleve?” 

The little man’s head lifted a little 
proudly. 

“I’m a Spiritualist,” she said. "So 
Is Mrs. Van Cleve. She is ardent in 
her belief, though her husband was 


greatly opposed to it. They had many 
arguments on the subject, so I un¬ 
derstand. It was through my long 
interest in the subject that I met 
Mrs. Van Cleve about four years ago. 
But I had been concerned about spirit 
return for years—even while I had 
my parish in Hiddendale, Long 
Island. 

“I met Mrs. Van Cleve at a seance 
—a spirit seance. You understand?” 
His eyebrows raised a small question, 
but he went on, reassured at the de¬ 
tective’s nod. “We talk to the dead 
by means of mediums, you know— 
men and women who have the gift 
to talk to outer forces, to bring them 
before us—or rather, make us under¬ 
stand their presence.” 

“You believe in that? And does 
Mrs. Van Cleve?" 

T HERE was a slight hint of asperi¬ 
ty in the small clergyman’s de¬ 
meanor. 

“Assuredly. Why not? We have 
endless proof. Don’t you believe it?” 

Lawton shook his head, in his eyes 
a far-off expression of calculation. 

“I don’t know what to think,” he 
said. “I’m frank to say that. I don’t 
know whether to believe or disbe¬ 
lieve. It may be possible.” 

He looked at the man before him. 
“But I still can’t see what bearing 
this may have on your visit to me? 
Why pick on me to find your demon ? 
From what I can gather, it’s a long 
way away from the powers of any 
detective—professional or merely in¬ 
vestigator. Why?” 

The quick eye of Lawton saw how 
the Rev. Carsons seemed to be choos¬ 
ing his words for answer to that. He 
glanced up at the detective. 

“Mrs. Lawton has been in com¬ 
munication with her husband,” he 
said. “She had a trance medium in 
as soon as the police left.” 

“Yes? May I ask who?” 

"You probably don’t know her— 
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if you’re not interested in Spiritual¬ 
ism. A wonderful medium — with 
great power—the Princess Sutta.” 

“Umm, Princess, eh? Real or syn¬ 
thetic ?” 

With the passing of the minutes, 
and the realization of missing his 
train, Lawton was getting a little ex¬ 
asperated with himself for the way 
he was letting himself be amused by 
this odd little man. Nothing to it, of 
course. Still— 

“As far as I know she’s a real 
princess,” Dr. Carsons was saying. 
“Says she has the title through some 
Hungarian lineage. A little too deep 
for me.” 

Lawton nodded. 

“How good is she? Did she pro¬ 
duce anything?” 

HE little minister smiled superior¬ 
ly as his slight shoulders shrugged. 

“In trance, she produced the small 
matter of Mrs. Van Cleve’s hus¬ 
band, speaking through her guide, 
who announced he had been the vic¬ 
tim of a strange fate—that a demon 
had appeared who claimed he was the 
avenging spirit for one wronged in 
this world — and had suddenly 
snatched him into space—that is, 
you understand, snatched his soul 
into space. He said there was some¬ 
one in the material—you under-! 
stand, we Spiritualists speak of ma-. 
terial and spiritual as one, divisible 
only by understanding—I mean our 
material world, of course, who 
thought they were avenged by his 
passing.” 

Lawton was silent a moment. 

“You mean the spirit of Mr. Van 
Cleve said this?” he asked. 

“Through a guide—yes. Mr. Van 
Cleve was weak, very weak—natural¬ 
ly. It would be a long time before he 
could demonstrate—if ever he under¬ 
stood how. What came from him, 
too, was sketchy, but—” 

“Simply marvelous,” remarked 


Lawton, after a second’s long 
thought. “Simple, too—to come here 
to me and want me to discover who, 
in this, as you call it, material world, 
hired himself a ghost to murder Mr. 
Van Cleve. You’re overrating me, 
aren’t you, Mr. Carsons? I’ve never 
set up claims as a clairvoyant. Why 
pick on me?” He was getting a little 
exasperated. 

The keen blue eyes of the clergy¬ 
man never wavered as he watched 
the detective, and his hand went into 
his pocket. 

“You and I are sensible men, Mr. 
Lawton,” he said. “I’ve known the 
time I would have scoffed at this 
preliminary explanation, too. I've 
thought it necessary to show you 
there was an enemy in the material 
who wished the death of Harrison 
Van Cleve. It could have been dis¬ 
covered in no other way. I’ll now 
show you the proof of its rightness— 
why Mrs. Van Cleve has sent me to 
you — hoping you’ll help us run to 
earth this unknown enemy, of whom 
we would never have known in any 
other way.” 

He reached into his pocket as he 
spoke. “We have, I believe, some¬ 
thing quite tangible upon which a 
materialistic detective may work.” 

He handed to the detective a 
scrawled letter which he drew from 
an inside pocket. It read, unsigned: 

“Mrs. Van Cleve: 

“Do not believe all you see and hear. 
Your husband was not murdered by a 
spirit, but by one in flesh and blood. 

“Unless you give us one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars ($100,000) by midnight of 
this coming June 26th, you will go the 
way of your husband. Do not think this 
a vacant threat. There are forces of 
evil. You have learned of them in your 
studies. They may overcome forces of 
good. They may aid those who have 
sold themselves to them. Perhaps! Why 
should we care, if— 

“Place your remittance by the side of 
the road under the northeast comer of 
the bridge at the old site of Compton’s 
Ferry, and we shall be pleased to forget 
you, in the greater good (?), pf for- 
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warding a cause that must need money 
for fulfillment—in this world. 

"Pleased to recall that the police nor 
the newspapers, so far, do not know of 
your fanatical beliefs — beliefs that 
would not escape _ investigation on the 



Lawton smiled as he handed back 
the letter. 

“So the police and the newspapers 
don’t know of the Breakmoor ghost,” 
he said. “What do you—and Mrs. 
Van Cleve suggest—for me?” 

The little minister smiled. 

“That ought to be obvious. Mrs. 
Van Cleve wants you to come to 
Breakmoor. She has faith in your 
ability. Does the matter interest you 
enough—to come?” 

“Spirits, ghosts, hobgoblins. I’ll 
say! Unless—” He gave one glance 
towards his hopefully upstanding 
golf clubs. “Listen! Is the fuss all 
over? Is there anything more out 
there?” 



titude. 

"The phenomena,” he said primly, 
“if that is what you mean, still per¬ 
sists. There is always something 
weird and mysterious. A door slams, 
a strange voice comes from the air, 
there is a rustle of this or that cur¬ 
tain. It’s incomprehensible. And 
there’s no one in the house except 
Mrs. Van Cleve and the two servants 
who have consented to remain.” 

“None of Mrs. Van Cleve’s rela¬ 
tives ?” asked Lawton. 

“There’s nobody but Mrs. Van 
Cleve. She was her father’s sole heir. 
Her sister, a more or less well-known 
opera singer, was disowned years 
ago. A none too reputable foreign 
singer as a husband was the reason, 
I understand. 

“A strange man was Ethelbert Tal¬ 
bot. Mrs. Van Cleve’s astoundingly 
rich father, father of the wife of one 
of New. .York's other richest men. 


He was father, too, of Adelaide Cor¬ 
dova, the singer, who wanted noth¬ 
ing of him except to be allowed to 
go her own way.” 

Lawton was silent a split second. 
Was he interested enough to look 
into this odd tangle? He took from 
his pocket a small notebook as he 
spoke casually. 

“There were no other heirs—umm, 
I remember now — the newspapers 
were explicit—umm—” The detec¬ 
tive glanced up keenly at the little 
minister. “Quite an heiress, Mrs. Van 
Cleve? What’s she planning to do 
with it? Aid the cause of Spiritual¬ 
ism—or leave her money for its ad¬ 
herents to fight over?” 

Carsons bent eagerly toward the 
detective. “Mrs. Van Cleve wants you 
to come to Breakmoor, Mr. Lawton. 
Will you?” 

“You’ll be there?” Carsons nodded 
agreement to that. “Er—by the way, 
Mr. Carsons, I forgot to ask you. 
You’re rector of what parish?” 

Again a slight flush reddened the 
pale face of the self-confessed rector. 

“None, now,” he said reluctantly. 
“My congregation — the Church of 
the Universal Faith—has dwindled 
almost to nothingness.” 

“Too bad,” said Lawton, as he 
stood up again, and reached for his 
neglected hat. “Let’s go.” 

B reakmoor manor, two miles 

from Madison, a great place 
with sovereign towers and pace- 
treading guardians, loomed severe 
and forbidding, but uninteresting 
enough to the cheerful residents of 
the small town. Except that it did 
bring sight-seers who were likely 
to spend a little money. 

Mrs. Van Cleve was an accepted 
recluse. She had shunned society 
since the death, a few years before, 
of her only son. A reasonable hiber¬ 
nation, it was agreed, since she had 
loved him so, and had given over her 
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life to a quest to proving him not 
dead. 

Mrs. Van Cleve could devote her¬ 
self to such a cause, with little com¬ 
ment. Money excuses much. And 
she had it. 

Motorists, dashing inconsequently 
by, wondered occasionally about the 
place. They asked questions, idly; 
went on. The world went on that way 
for Mrs. Van Cleve—inconsequently. 
With an interlude for thought. 

Breakmoor Manor, once a high 
spot for society’s gatherings, came to 
be shunned. Mrs. Van Cleve had been 
a hostess. She became a propagan¬ 
dist. Terrible. So Breakmoor, once 
the home of laughter, cynicism, what 
passed in the best circles for wit, 
knew a deliberate eclipse. Mrs. Van 
Cleve did not want society. 

She wanted her home, though, her 
thoughts as she thought them. Hav¬ 
ing all the wealth she had, Mrs. Van 
Cleve’s home had become a reposi¬ 
tory for the unusual that interested 
her. There were rooms that remind¬ 
ed—no, that were replicas—of Ori¬ 
ental lamaseries. 

There were temples suggesting the 
ancient Gnostics. Tapestries of reli¬ 
gious scenes hung from the vast 
walls, and mantels and tables, with 
their piled-up literature, spoke of in¬ 
terest in Christian and pagan faiths 
alike. 


A PORTRAIT with a dim visionary 
figure reaching out hands for the 
dimmer Holy Grail was on one wall 
of a much-used room. Opposite was 
a picture of Guatama Siddhartha. 
Beneath the tree of wisdom, the 
apostle sat in tranquil meditation— 
expose enough of the mental proc-s 
esses of the owner of the place. Even 
if other exotic adornment had not 
accentuated the display. 

Lawton did not spend a great deal 
bf time in idle questioning when he 


first reached the place. It was his 
way first to look about him. 

He seemed most interested to learn 
that neither Mrs. Van Cleve nor Dr. 
Carsons, on whom she seemed to de¬ 
pend greatly, had had any outside 
communications or interests, nor had 
either of them left Breakmoor since 
the tragic death of Harrison Van 
Cleve. 

T HE detective put the fact that the 
little minister seemed to be a fix-, 
ture in the Van Cleve home into the 
back of his mind for further analysis. 

There was no question that Mrs. 
Van Cleve was inconsolable, grieved. 
Dr. Carsons, unfrocked, grieved, too, 
was dolorous for another reason, be¬ 
sides. His flock, nobody seemed to 
want him any more. If Mrs. Van 
Cleve did— 

Spiritually starved, desolated, and 
past sixty, Elizabeth Van Cleve’s life 
had for a long time been in the mists, 
in the memories. Her attitude showed 
that; her home showed it. Her books 
— on black and white magic — her 
talismans, book and screed and grin-, 
ning gargoyle in place of honor, 
showed her study. The woman 
wanted proof positive of what she 
wanted to believe. 

When, in tow of her friend and 
counselor Dr. Carsons, the detective 
arrived, there was little to show in 
the woman's attitude that she had 
any slightest interest in a material 
investigator’s having been brought 
into the case. 

She greeted Lawton, suggested to 
her housekeeper: “We’d better give 
him the left wing, Harriet,” and 
swept away to her own room. 

Behind her locked door, Elizabeth 
Van Cleve dropped to her knees. 

“Harry! Harry! You hear me, 
don’t you, dear? You know now! / 
know! They can’t tell us! But help 
me—help me!—to avenge you!” 
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L ARRY LAWTON didn’t care 
much for silent meditation. He 
needed somebody to talk to. Because 
Donovan from his office was a first- 
class “yes” man, the detective 
brought him along on the Van Cleve 
case as much of a matter of course 
as he brought his tooth brush. Don¬ 
ovan was good for asking questions 
sometimes, too, and he knew how to 
handle his forks. 

The simplicity of that first dinner 
at Breakmoor, however, was a sur¬ 
prise to both men. Coolly aloof, but 
charming as a hostess, Mrs. Van 
Cleve did not mention the reason for 
the presence of her guests until cof¬ 
fee was being served. She came 
straight to the point then, as simply 
as a-b-c, as she looked Lawton 
straight in the eyes. 

“It may seem strange to you, Mr. 
Lawton,” she said, “that a woman 
who believes as I do, is so firmly con-* 
vinced that my husband came to his 
death by supernatural means, should 
call in someone to discover the perpe¬ 
trator of the crime. It’s because I 
believe it was the work of evil spirits, 
that I have said nothing to the police. 
What would they know? What could 
they do? I have called on you, know¬ 
ing of your keen mind because—” 
Lawton gave back her look oddly. 
He suppressed the quirk in his lips. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Van Cleve,” 
he murmured, “I’m sure you over¬ 
rate me. I’ve never searched out the 
spirits, and— “He was studying her 
face gravely. “I wish you’d be quite 
frank with me, Mrs. Van Cleve. Do 
you seriously mean to tell me that 
you believe that a thing like this 
threatening letter, demanding money, 
is the work of spirits?” 

Mrs. Van Cleve’s lips compressed a 
moment. 

“I’m firmly convinced the spirits 
will have an explanation for it,” she 
asserted. “We learned many things 
when the Princess Sutta sat with us 


here last week. I’m trying to be a 
sensible woman, Mr. Lawton. I real¬ 
ize that this is probably a combina¬ 
tion of the spiritual and the material. 
It is that you may make use of any 
knowledge that the spirits have to 
offer, that I am anxious that you, 
too, shall sit with us in a seance.” 

"And you think your husband will 
have something more to explain to 
you—through that medium?” 

The woman shock her head, and 
sighed. 

"Not necessarily. He might appear 
to me without a medium. He always 
promised he would.” 

The detective’s face was filled 
with sympathy as he glanced at the 
broken woman across the table, but 
his mind was quite naturally reject¬ 
ing any such possibilities. Two mat¬ 
ters stood out plainly to him. The 
woman’s husband had been mur¬ 
dered—choked to death. No ghost 
could have done that. Nor had any 
ghostly hand penned that note that 
now lay on his inside pocket. 

His tone sought to rouse her to 
actualities. 

Y OU may be waiting for that, Mrs. 

Van Cleve,” he said with firm¬ 
ness. “But as for me—well, if you 
ask me, I think we’d better forget 
the spirit of your husband, and stick 
to what facts we have—if any. For¬ 
give me if what I’m going to say is 
—ar—a bit out of order, but—well, 
the fact is, have you given any 
thought to whether your sister, 
Adelaide Cordova, could have had 
any interest—or anyone connected 
with her—ah— There is such a 
thing as a spirit of revenge, you 
know, and—” 

Mrs. Van Cleve’s face had whitened 
to a deathly pallor, and her lips be¬ 
came a straight line. 

“Quite right,” she nodded. “But 
if Addie did have anything to do 
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\vith this, I know my husband’s 
spirit will tell, and—” 

Far more swiftly than any of them 
would have imagined of the woman 
who had so often to lean on the arm 
of a servant, Mrs. Van Cleve got to 
her feet and hurried across the 
room. From a drawer in a table, she 
took an object which scintillated in 
the light. 

She brought it back to the table 
and laid it on the white cloth in 
front of the detective. It was an 
antique silver bracelet. Engraved in¬ 
side was the name, “Adelaide Cor¬ 
dova,” and the date, “1926.” 

“I had not meant to keep knowl¬ 
edge of this from you,” she said. “I 
have simply been considering. But 
I suppose you may as well know what 
is in my mind. My sister’s property, 
of course. I found it yesterday among 
some things of my father’s in an old 
trunk, and—” 

T HE “ah” of understanding came 
from the three men simultane¬ 
ously. 

“Which means, as I get it,” ob¬ 
served Lawton, “that your sister was 
not entirely estranged from your 
father, as you and everyone seemed 
to suppose. She must have been see¬ 
ing him without your knowledge, and 
so—” The detective, glancing into the 
eyes of Mrs. Van Cleve, knew that 
much was going on in the mind back 
of those eyes. “And so,” he finished 
bluntly, “you’ve decided that there 
may have been some agreement 
about your father’s estate, unknown 
to you, as yet—” 

“I’m afraid your conclusion is 
quite correct,” said the white-haired 
woman, as she stood haughtily erect. 
“It would be a little plainer sailing 
for my sister with my husband out 
of the way—and myself! And with 
the aid of an evil spirit—” 

Donovan was on his feet in a sec¬ 
ond, his arm crooked to aid his 


hostess as she swayed a little on her 
feet. Lawton, too, leaped to aid her, 
as he murmured: 

“And a hundred thousand dollars 
would certainly be a great help to a 
poor man or woman who wanted to 
fight for millions.” 

“You didn’t say anything to me 
about that bracelet,” twittered the 
little minister, hovering helplessly 
by. “When did you find it, you say ?” 

“Today,” said Mrs. Van Cleve, 
tiredly, as she turned towards the 
door. “I found it beneath those old 
Pythagorean pamphlets of father’s 
you wanted me to get for you in the 
attic. Will you excuse me, now, 
gentlemen ? I—I’m a trifle exhausted 
—I shall need my strength for to¬ 
morrow’s seance with the Princess 
Sutta.” 

But to Donovan, as the men moved 
away towards the library, Lawton 
muttered: “And tomorrow we shall 
be getting some ‘this world’ facts, 
old-timer—such as who this Princess 
Sutta is, and the life history of one 
Adelaide Cordova, and—” his voice 
lowered to a mere whisper—“do you 
know I’m mightily curious about the 
past life of our little friend, Dr. Car- 
sons.” 

Breakmoor was darkened early, a 
little too early for Lawton and Don¬ 
ovan who strolled about for a time 
in the grounds, interested in the 
weird temples and high marble walls 
that stood starkly in the gray light. 

All seemed placid, reposing, undis¬ 
turbed, as the two men, shortly be¬ 
fore midnight, started for their 
rooms. Breakmoor seemed peace it¬ 
self. There was scarcely a rustle in 
the huge trees surrounding the 
house. 

I T was a June night, fragrant and 
cool. Only an occasional sparrow 
in the vines twittered and fluttered 
in the leaves. There was no portent 
of unrest. All the ghosts must be 
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taking a night off, as Donovan said, 
for none were seen or heard. There 
was no moon. Only a black hush over 
everything. 

Suddenly, as Lawton and Donovan 
reached the darkened hall, out of the 
night came the voice of a woman 
singing! Lawton stopped in the act 
of opening the door, as tense and im¬ 
movable as Donovan, so sweetly al¬ 
luring was the sudden song, which 
still held a menace of unexpected 
horror! 

The tones were resplendent and 
golden—a voice of strange, sinister 
beauty, from somewhere in the house 
—rising, falling, sometimes with 
great volume, then attenuated, soft 
and gentle. A beautiful aria—a liv¬ 
ing, invisible song, filled the whole 
atmosphere! 

One final measure, then—a gurgle 
of horror, as though the tissues of 
the golden throat were being crushed 
in a terrific struggle! A wild cry of 
distress! 

As one man, the detective and his 
aid leaped for the stairway, bounded 
up two and three steps at a time, 
reached the upper hallway as the 
lights sprung up. The Rev. Mr. Car- 
sons was just pushing the light but¬ 
ton. He was strangely frightened 
and trembling as he stood there in 
his queer night clothes, his eyes 
searching wildly. 

J UST outside her door stood Mrs. 

Van Clevein her long white night¬ 
gown. Her face, even her lips, were 
as white as the garment she wore. 
Scream after scream was issuing 
from those pale lips. They could just 
make out the scared words of the 
little minister. 

‘‘Wha—what was it? Who was 
that singing? Did you hear—” 

"It was the spirit-warning!” Mrs. 
Van Cleve was shrieking. “I knew 
it! I knew it! The spirit is trying 
to tell us—as the Princess said it 


would! It’s the spirit’s way of tell¬ 
ing us that—I will be next!” 

With a final moan, she fell to the 
floor, mercifully unconscious. 

I T was past one o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing before Breakmoor once more 
resumed its calm, before Mrs. Van 
Cleve, relieved of her hysteria, but 
sobbing softly in her bed, with a 
white-faced Harriet sitting guard be¬ 
side her, could be persuaded she was 
in no immediate danger. 

As the sounds of her sobbing grew 
less, Donovan left his post on guard 
outside the door, and tiptoed down¬ 
stairs. At the foot of the steps stood 
Lawton, so intent on the examina¬ 
tion of a small object he held in his 
hand, that he did not at first see his 
aid. 

“Well,” said Donovan, “you might 
let a fellow in on it if you’ve got any¬ 
thing there. What is it?” 

‘Tt’s not a pipe organ, or an or¬ 
chestra, at any rate,” said Lawton 
with a smile, as he slipped the thing 
into his inside pocket, and would say 
no more. 

Lawton planned a busy day for 
himself the next day. He went early 
to the city, although the events of 
the night had given him time but for 
little sleep. A call on Madame Cor¬ 
dova was, of course, indicated, but 
the detective’s instinct told him that 
there was another matter of even 
more pressing importance. 

That little object he had picked up 
at the bottom of the steps, and which 
he had not shown to Donovan, was 
interesting him curiously. He had 
never seen anything like it before— 
wondered just what it could be. 

He should not have a great deal 
of difficulty finding that out, how-, 
ever, for the thing was obviously 
something to do with music—per¬ 
haps a tuning-fork, or something of 
that sort. 

It wias made of two convex discs 
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of thin, flexible metal, the size of 
half-dollars, fastened together. When 
pressed with the fingers, a vacuum 
was produced. One edge was bent 
back an eighth of an inch, and there 
were two small holes in the metal on 
each side. 

The thing looked more like a toy 
whistle than anything else, and on it 
were impressed the words: "Pani 
Olean Music Co., Stratford-on-Avon.” 
A music store on Forty-second Street 
would be one of the detective’s 
stops. 

Donovan, wanting to know if he 
should accompany his chief, was 
told: “Not today. You srSray here and 
hold the ghosts down. I’m going to 
be calling on a famous lady. Maybe 
I’ll bring her back with me, and she 
won’t be the Princess Sutta. I’m get¬ 
ting a little fed up on mediums.” 

Madame Adelaide Cordova, the 
prima donna, past middle age, still 
popular, was in the midst of her 
morning routine with her coiffeur 
when Lawrence Lawton was an¬ 
nounced. Madame Cordova had 
never been difficult of approach, and 
it was but a short time before the 
door opened and the woman, regal 
and austere, in a white velvet dress¬ 
ing gown, her fingers and arms cov¬ 
ered with jewels, appeared before the 
detective. 

S HE was obviously a bit surprised 
by such a visit, even after Law- 
ton had said what he had come to 
say. 

“But why should my sister want 
to see me?” she protested, and her 
lips grew thin and a little cruel. 

“Madame Cordova,” Lawton told 
her, “your sister is in great trouble 
and needs you. She is a sick woman, 
and in far more danger from those 
things of which I have told you than 
you can imagine. I am representing 
her and her interests, and—” his 
eyes spoke much to the woman of 


the world—“I’m trusting greatly to 
your generosity of heart, Madame.” 

S TILL the prima donna could not 
too quickly forget all resentment. 
“My sister,” she said, severely, “hag 
always hated me. Ever since I chose 
my career, I’ve been a family out¬ 
cast. It’s odd now, if on her death¬ 
bed, she sends for me. . . . It’s all 
strange — her husband murdered — 
her queer religion. ... And there was 
the way she swayed my poof father, 
but I forgive him, poor darling. He 
couldn’t have been in his right mind, 
at the last, when he so entirely cut 
me off—” 

Her mind seemed to be wandering 
far afield. She brought herself to 
with a jerk, as her shoulders 
shrugged, and she said to the de¬ 
tective: “Oh, very well. I’ll go—if 
you think I should. Far be it from 
me to—” Her still beautiful eyes 
darted a glance at the man. “What 
does she want to see me about? 
Money, I suppose?” 

“It may be,” said Lawton, non- 
committantly, but to himself, he was 
justifying his own judgment. Ma¬ 
dame Cordova was not acting like a 
guilty woman. 

While Lawton was motoring down 
with Madame Cordova, Donovan was 
hearing some things he had never be¬ 
lieved he would be called upon to lis¬ 
ten to—that is, not while he was 
healthy and of sane mind. At last, 
the Rev. Carsons, sitting with the as¬ 
sistant’s aid in the room in which 
Harrison Van Cleve had been mur¬ 
dered, was giving his own ideas of 
how the tragedy had transpired. 

Carsons had reached the depths of 
esoteric converse at the end of a 
painfully long hour for Donovan. 

“There is one phase of psychic 
phenomena which to me is particu¬ 
larly interesting,” the pale little man 
was saying: “That is precipitation.” 
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“Uh?” said Donovan. “Precipita¬ 
tion? Ain’t that rain?” 

Carsons smiled benignly. 

“In some meanings. In psychic 
phenomena it means the appearance 
of some object in the air, apparently 
from nowhere—a spiritual substance 
made physical by the will of a 
spirit.” 

“Oh, yeah?" remarked Donovan. 
“How come?” 

“Well, suppose we take that brace¬ 
let Mrs. Van Cleve found. It would 
be possible for a spirit to dematerial- 
ize that bracelet, bring it through 
space, and materialize it again in the 
trunk of Mrs. Van Cleve’s father.” 

“Sure, Houdini,” said Donovan. “I 
get you. Just the same as it’s pos¬ 
sible for a sewer pipe to sprout pine¬ 
apples. You’re telling me—I’m ask¬ 
ing you. There wasn’t any way for 
that bracelet to get where it was ex¬ 
cept for somebody to put it there, 
and that goes for me. For the boss, 
too, if I know him. We’re detectives. 
|We’d get a heck of a distance using 
'spiritual’ clues like that for evidence. 
And how about that singing last 
night, huh? Was that a ghost?” 

D R. CARSONS shrugged, and sigh¬ 
ed with a pained expression at 
such ignorance. 

“Possibly,” he said. “Or it might 
even have been Madame Cordova, as 
I’m inclined to believe. By this power 
of precipitation, it would be possible 
for a spirit to transport Madame 
Cordova here to sing for us, or in 
other words, a higher power at work 
to reveal that she was the guilty one. 
The spirit would transport her—her 
spirit substance, while, she, her phy¬ 
sical body, was lying asleep in her 
pwn bedroom in New York.” 

, “Oh, yeah?” Donovan laughed. 

Carsons turned with a smile that 
[was a little ill at ease as Lawton 
came into the room. There was a 
broad smile on the face of the de¬ 


tective that pleased the small man 
still less. Lawton glanced around. 

“All alone?” he asked. “Where's 
Mrs. Van Cleve ?” 

“Upstairs,” said Donovan. 

“Will you ask her if she’ll be good 
enough to step down here a moment? 
There’s something important to dis¬ 
cuss—a conference—ah—some one I 
think she might like to see who will 
be here, and—” 

T HE clergyman rose slowly from 
his chair. 

“You don’t mean—surely you can¬ 
not mean that—that Cordova will 
be—” There was a dramatic appeal 
in the man’s voice. “For God’s sake, 
Mr. Lawton! Not that! The enmity 
between those two women—Mrs. Van 
Cleve’s health — it would kill her! 
Don’t—” 

Then Mrs. Van Cleve was stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, wan and motion¬ 
less. 

“You wanted to see me?” 

“I did,” said Lawton softly. "And 
so does someone else. She’s waiting 
across the hall in the music room— 
some one who loves you, has always 
loved you—who’s here to help you—” 
He moved over and touched the 
arm of the gray-haired woman, whose 
eyes were widening with fright and 
surprise, with fear. 

“Please don’t get excited, Mrs. Van 
Cleve. It’s all right—•” He jerked 
around suddenly to Donovan. “Don’t 
let that man get out of this room!” 

There was something that sounded 
like a snarl that came from the so- 
called Dr. Carsons as Donovan land¬ 
ed on him. In two minutes more he 
would have slipped from the room, 
bent double as his small body slid 
behind the big chairs. Donovan’s 
big hand grasped the man and held 
him tightly, struggling, as Lawton's 
aid looked at his chief in inquiry. 

A vicious growl came from Car- 
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Sons’ throat at the sight of the regal 
feminine figure who appeared in the 
doorway. But it was drowned in the 
shriek that rose to the lips of Mrs. 
Van Cleve, as she, too, saw who 
stood there. 

S HE shrank back, trembling, and 
would have fallen, except for the 
protecting arm of the detective. 
There was a grin on Lawton’s face. 
“Madame Cordova,” he said. “I 
don’t think you know the Rev. Mr. 
Carsons. May I present him?” 

The smile on the face of the prima 
donna as she glanced at the strug¬ 
gling little man was one of pure 
humor. 

“So that’s who you are now, is it?” 
she asked. “The Reverend? Oh, my 
word!” She glanced at the detective. 
“We were right,” she said. “That’s 
the man. He was a ‘reporter’ when 
he came to see me a few months ago. 
I never did see his wonderful inter¬ 
view with me, though—and I never 
saw my bracelet again after he left!” 

“Is this your bracelet?” asked the 
detective, as he took the trinket from 
his pocket. 

“I told you it was!” said the prima 
donna, as she turned, not deigning 
another glance at Carsons. Her arms 
went out to Mrs. Van Cleve. “Oh, 
Elizabeth!” 

B UT Mrs. Van Cleve did not even 
see her. Her eyes were pitiful 
as she stared at the man she had 
trusted. 

With all his strength the man was 
fighting to get away from his captor, 
screaming, mouthing. As though 
the man were quite silent, Lawton 
walked over to him, holding up the 
little object he had discovered the 
night of the ghostly singing. 

“Don’t you think it’s about time to 
cash in your checks, old-timer?” he 
asked. “How about this? Discov¬ 
ered what it is this morning — a 


mouthpiece for female impersonators 
to use. They told me all about it in 
the music store. 

“And just one other thing, Car- 
sons,” he barked, “something you’d 
just as well know before you’re drag¬ 
ged out of here. Really, you ought 
to have been a little more square in 
your financial dealings with that lady 
princess. Even a princess gets 
hungry sometimes, and peeved 
enough to squeal.” 

"The—the princess? Whe—where 
is she?” 

“You would like to know, wouldn’t 
you? Well, the Princess Sutta is in 
jail where she ought to be — since 
three o’clock this afternoon.” 

The fight was gone out of Carsons 
at last. He all but collapsed. The 
wail of Mrs. Van Cleve broke through 
the tenseness. 

T AKE him away! Take him away!” 

she screamed. “He’s a fiend I He’ll 
kill me!” Clutching the bracelet of 
her sister, she lifted her clenched 
fists in the air and shook them 
fiercely. “So this is why you want¬ 
ed me to go to the attic after those 
Pythagorean pamphlets!” she accused 
with all the fury in her. “So I 
would find this! Would suspect my 
sister!” 

“Mrs. Van Cleve,” said Lawton, 
gently, "please try to be calm. We 
have our man—and your ghost, 
though he may not look so familiar 
without his red cloak and his phos¬ 
phorous. 

“He was clever enough to know 
that with your faith and trust in him 
and in the Princess Sutta, that you 
would have been fair game for them 
with your husband gone, so—” 

Mrs. Van Cleve stared at the de¬ 
tective a moment in agonized reali¬ 
zation. Then she turned and threw 
herself, sobbing, into her sister’s 
comforting arms. 



She immediately phoned 

FOR. THE POLICE ALTHOUGH IT 
APPEARED TO BE A CUT AND 
DRIED CASE OF SUICIDE. 

THERE WAS A SHOT IN HIS TEMPLE AHD 
NEAR. HIS RIGHT HAND WAS A DISCHARGED GUN. 



Detective souoy examines 

THE BODY. 


Detective 

SOUDY WAS PUT ON THE' 

CASE AND DISCOVERED AT ONCE v 
SOME DISQUIETING FACTS ON EK- 
AMING THE BODY. OH THE NECK WERE 
A NUMBER OF CONTUSIONS AND 
ON HIS HAND WAS A WOUND-LOOK' 
ING A T THIS UNDER. THE MICRO - ; 

SCOPE, SOUDY FOUNO THAT 
THE SAME BULLET THAT WAS 

■ IN THE TEMPLE HAD CAUSED 

■ ALSO THE WOUND IN THE 
HAND, SHOWING THAT .. 

MERCHANT HAD INSTINCTIVELY 
FUT UP HIS HAND TO FEND OFF 
THE bullet. 

~7o SOUPY IT WAS MURDER f 
mo in one Corner of the room 
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J^EXT- S'OUDV 
BEGAN TO TRACE 
DOWR ALLOT- 4 
THE MAH’S 
ACQUAINTANCES. 

HE DISCOVERED M 
THAT 24 TEARS 
PREVIOUSLY THE 
MERCHANT HAD it I 

HAD A LOVE AfFAIRS 1 I, 

WITH A WOMAN NAMED 
MLLE.dUBOTDE 

TALHOUET. I 



Uhue questioning this 

WOMAN IN THE READING ROOM Of 
HER HOMEjSOUDY SUDDENLY SAW 
THE SHADOYTOFA MAN PARSING 
BEHIND SOME GLASS DOORS THAT 
WERE COVERED WITH A CLOTH-.... 

. AND THE MAN WALKED WITH A 
LIMP / 


He Arrested tnisman at once, 

THE SHOE OF HIS FOOT FITTED THE CAST 
OF THE IMPRINT PERFECTLY—LATER A 
GUN DEALER IDENTIFIED THE WOMAN AS 
„ HAVING BOUGHT THE DEATH GUN. 

She then confessed tha t her son 

(THE CRiPPLEj HAD KILLED BAS/UONDAP. 

SHE RELATED THAT HE HAD LIVED WITH HER 
FOR YEARS BUT HAD REFUSED TO RECOGNIZE 
THEIR SON OR FURNISH ADEQUATE SUPPORT FOR. 
HER AND THE BOY, AND THAT JUST BEFORE THE KILLING 
HE HAD CUT THEM OFF COMPLETELY. 

■ AT THE TRIAL THE WOMAN HELD SUCH 
SWAY OVER THE JURY UllTH HER PITIFUL TALE 
THAT THEY WERE BOTH 
ACQUITTED/ 
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PART THREE 


SYNOPSIS 

Two investigators of a great crime wave, 
D’Strange and Lorimer, arrive in Seattle 
and make their way to a cheap hotel which 
is a good vantage point for their work. They 
come in contact with Toad, a girl whom 
they think a gang leader. They visit her 
and meet also a tall man wearing a black 
mask, of whom Toad seems to be afraid. 

When he leaves the room, a thin over¬ 
powering smoke drifts into it. The three 
are almost suffocated. They hear sounds as 
of a running wooden-legged man. Sudden¬ 
ly they see a moving yellow hand, gesturing 
like that of a mute. Only the hand—no 
more. A scarab ring is on one of the huge 
fingers. 

The hand makes for Lorimer’s throat— 
and the next thing he knows, he is out on 
the Coleman Dock, far from the room of 
mystery. A hunchback on a four-wheeled 
vehicle sells him a newspaper. He notices 
that on the deformed man’s finger is a ring 
similar to that of the yellow hand. On fol¬ 
lowing the man, he discerns that he whistles 
with an uncanny beauty. 

When Lorimer opens his paper, he is sur¬ 
prised to discover a note drop from it which 
is written in D’Strange’s hand. D’Strange 
tells his friend he is with Toad; tells him 
that all people wearing buttons on the left 
lapel are friends and all wearing scarab 
rings enemies. Lorimer is also informed in 
this note of a robbery to take place in a 
large department store, and is told to hide 



In the store and prepare a written report 
of happenings which he is to fasten to a 
wooden float and hurl into the Sound. 

The instructions are followed out. In the 
dead of night, in the hiding place, Lorimer 
smells the same smoke which he has come 
to know. He hears the slithering sounds of 
wheels, the noise of a wooden-legged man 
running, and a shot. 

He turns his flashlight on the safe. A 
man with a mask and the night watchman 
are both murdered. As he observes them, 
something strikes him between the eyes and 
he sees a nightmarish face and an effemi¬ 
nate yellow hand with a scarab ring. Then 
unconsciousness. 

On awakening, Lorimer finds that some¬ 
one has placed the dagger last seen in 
the throat of the dead burglar, in his own 
hand. He immediately goes to the window 
to make his escape. But there he feels 
strong arms bear him away into the dark¬ 
ness. 

Blindfolded he is put in a boat. Once 
again he hears mysterious whistling, and 
later someone exclaims: “The Yellow 
Hand.’’ He senses that all are terror- 
stricken. 

The captors lead him through damp 
earth; he smells burning opium. He is in 
a circuitous tunnel. 

When the covering is taken from his 
eyes, he finds himself in a bright garish 
room, and of all surprises, the girl Toad 
is there dressed in lavish Oriental gar- 
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ments. She is sitting on a miniature 
throne surrounded by many subjects, most 
of whom are reclining. The brute called 
Happy is near her. And there, beyond her, 
is the Waxen face of D’Strange; he is 
signaling Lorimer to go. 

Unseen, Lorimer darts out into the tun¬ 
nel. He hears a burst of laughter which 
he believes to come from Happy—the 
Strangler. He swings through a door and 
finds himself in a huge room. All about 
him in boxes and antique stands he sees 
enormous wealth. He hears a rustling 
sound and soon cool, repulsive, hairy fin¬ 
gers pass over his face. 

He flees. From the distance he hears 
la whining sound, and near-by, in the dark¬ 
ness the voice of D’Strange saying: “Back, 
and for God’s sake.” As he makes for 
the lighted room near the tunnel entrance 
he sees a dirty, ragged, old blind woman 
hurl a knife, then disappear in the black¬ 
ness. 

Here he is in a labyrinth. It is all such 
an unsolved mystery. He doesn’t know 
what part his friend is playing, even when 
he again hears his voice. D’Strange man¬ 
ages to tell him that they shall meet at 
midnight and try to learn all about this 
hidden city. 

As soon as D’Strange leaves, there comes 
again this strange laughter from the di¬ 
rection in which the poor misshapen wo¬ 
man with the knife has run. 

Now go on with the story. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Torture Chamber 
ORIMER met D’Strange that 
night as he had been in¬ 
structed—and D’Strange had 
much to tell. Just how he had in¬ 
gratiated himself with Toad, Lorimer 
never learned, but that she held him 
in some sort of regard Lorimer knew 
well enough. 

Or perhaps, because she was Toad, 
brutal and fearless, she held the 
great investigator in contempt, not 
at all fearful of what he might be 
able to do—always provided that she 
suspected his intentions with regard 
to her and the organization of which 
she was a cog. 

It seemed incredible that she did 
not know D’Strange by reputation. 

At the same time it was apparent, 
that she did not know all the facts 
in the case, or what the investigators 
were seeking—else their lives would 
not have been worth a thin dime. 
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But how about the Yellow Hand? 

What did the invisible, unap¬ 
proachable beings back and beyond 
Toad know of D’Strange and his in¬ 
tentions—and of Lorimer? 

All these, and countless other 
questions Lorimer asked himself dur- 
ing the hours he was compelled to 
wait in the treasure house. 

What sort of creatures, which he 
had never seen as yet, still haunted 
the ruins and tunnels of these cat¬ 
acombs? What had coughed in that 
odd way just before he had dashed 
into the side tunnel and all but given 
his life to the knife of the old 
woman? 

He knew it had not been this 
woman whom he had encountered; 
for he had crashed into a gross body; 
there in the darkness, so solidly that 
he had been all but upset by the re¬ 
bound. It could not have been the 
emaciated old woman. Too large and 
too solid of construction. 

He asked D’Strange about it when 
the latter came at midnight. 

"A man of some kind, Lorimer; 
but of what kind I do not know! 
Some moronic throwback, perhaps. 
He may be a companion of the dagger 
woman; he may be—most anything 
you care to guess! No one, not even 
Toad, knows all the evil that may be 
found down here. It is our duty to 
find out about these things! It is 
part of the mission assigned us be¬ 
fore we left Washington!” 

Nice prospect! 

B UT the partners started out as 
soon as D’Strange felt it to be 
safe—straight into the tunnel where 
Lorimer had encountered the hairy 
man, where the cold hand had caress¬ 
ed his face, and whence the woman 
had come crawling into the light of 
the treasure house. 

It was an eerie journey upon 
which they embarked. Most of the 
time Lorimer walked with his hands 


at his throat, expecting any moment 
that something would come to him 
out of the darkness, something with 
murder in its heart. 

T HEY had gone far along the tun¬ 
nel, much further than Lorimer 
had gone that first time, when his 
ears just sensed that rustling sound. 
He stopped with a gasp and seized 
the arm of D’Strange. 

D’Strange’s fingers went to Lor- 
imer’s lips, touching them lightly. 
Lorimer told him what he had heard. 
He had already told D’Strange of his 
previous experience. He felt 
D’Strange slip from his hand when 
he had finished, and knew that the 
deaf detective had hurled himself 
straight ahead in the darkness. 

Lorimer heard a thud as he col¬ 
lided with something, the thumping 
of heavy bodies upon the floor. His 
heart in his throat, Lorimer leaped 
to D’Strange’s assistance, hands ex¬ 
tended blindly, ready to fasten upon 
whatsoever they encountered. 

They encountered nothing, but 
Lorimer heard a groan from 
D’Strange, a strangling gurgle- 
moving away in the tunnel. Lorimer 
ran ahead toward the sound. Ho 
heard the sound of blows—and a 
weird coughing; the voice of 
D’Strange, muffled and indistinct. 

“Lend a hand, Lorimer! He’s got 
me!” 

He? Who was he? 

Lorimer increased his stride, for 
the sound was moving away swiftly. 
If only D’Strange could hear! Lori¬ 
mer could have shouted to him to 
delay the retreat until Lorimer could 
come up with whatever it was that 
held D’Strange. But D’Strange 
probably guessed at Lorimer’s diffi¬ 
culty. 

Lorimer heard him swear, and 
could tell that the oath came from 
between tight-closed lips. The unseen 
one coughed again. D’Strange had 
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hindered the unknown for a moment 
or two. 

“For the love of God, Lorimer! He 
is crushing me to death!” 

Then Lorimer was with D’Strange, 
and both of them were fighting with 
all their power against the malignant 
entity of the tunnels. Lorimer struck 
out savagely and had the satisfaction 
of landing a blow, squarely delivered, 
yrith all the weight of his body—and 
the creature did not even seem to 
feel that it had been struck. 

But it loosened its grip on 
D’Strange, who was beside Lorimer 
on the instant. 

“Stand clear, Lorimer,’’ he panted, 
“I am going to use the knife!” 

Lorimer heard the knife thud 
home, and knew that D’Strange 
would not have struck blindly. He 
had scored a hit; but when he cursed 
soulfully a moment later Lorimer 
knew that the knife had been 
snatched from him. 

“We have a chance against this 
brute, Lorimer,” D’Strange panted, 
“because it lacks intelligence. But 
remember that there are other 
guardians of the tunnels.” 

The dagger woman! 

Yes, Lorimer remembered her well 
enough—and it did not need the 
sound of her weird laughter for him 
to know that she was close to them 
in the darkness! In his mind’s eye 
Lorimer could see her, moving for-, 
ward with her shiny dagger in her 
hand—creeping forward on hands 
and knees, her wispy hair hanging 
about her face. 

D ’STRANGE and Lorimer crouch¬ 
ed down against one wall of the 
tunnel. Lorimer could hear the 
measured movement of bodies in the 
darkness—the tunnel had become a 
place of horror, a dwelling of blind 
things and beasts with terrible power 
—with rending fangs. 


Lorimer felt something warm upon 
his hand! 

It was blood. 

“D’Strange, are you hurt?” 
D’Strange’s fingers were at Lor- 
imer’s lips because of the tenseness 
of the situation. 

“Yes,” D’Strange replied, “but I 
hope not badly. The fellow bit a 
piece out of my shoulder! I am for¬ 
tunate it was not my jugular vein. 
That is where he intended to bite 
me!” 

Lorimer shivered. 

T HE coughing sound came again, 
so close before Lorimer he believed 
he could have reached forth his hand 
and touched the hairy creature. He 
held his breath. So must have 
D’Strange, for Lorimer could not 
hear his breathing. The rustling 
sound, slow and methodical, ap¬ 
proached. 

Then the two unseen killers were 
together—and the commingling of 
sounds told Lorimer that they were 
comforting each other. 

A whimpering, as though a child 
whined for sympathy—unearthly 
crooning that was fearful in the 
dark. D'Strange seized Lorimer’s 
hand. Without a word he plunged 
away. Both ran with all their 
strength. The coughing sound came 
to Lorimer’s ears as they fled—and 
he knew that the two weird ones 
were not in pursuit. 

After a time they showed. At a 
word from D’Strange they stopped, 
while Ewart bade Lorimer use his 
ears. Lorimer strained them to lis¬ 
ten—but all about was the silence 
of the tomb. 

“We have about three hours, 
Lorimer,” said D’Strange, when Lor¬ 
imer had told him they seemed to be 
alone and unwatched, “and we must 
study this place as thoroughly as 
time permits. Listen at intervals and 
tell me if you hear anything. If not 
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we can talk in low tones, and try to 
get together on this affair. At the 
same time we will be covering every 
inch of the place, mapping it in our 
minds. But at the end of three hours 
you must be back in the treasure 
house! I can find it!” 

Lorimer shivered again. That 
meant they would have to pass those 
two creatures again. 

"I have plenty of questions to ask, 
D’Strange!” Lorimer blurted out; 
“and I haven’t been able to answer 
any of them myself. Why, for in- 
stance, is there a locked door to the 
treasure house when there are a half 
dozen other ways to reach and leave 
the place?” 

“Who knows? Perhaps the treas¬ 
ure house is a connecting link be¬ 
tween one set of tunnels and another, 
and there is no way to reach the room 
where you last saw Toad except 
through the treasure house. Suppose 
anything you like—who knows what 
will be encountered when one deals 
;with wily Orientals?” 

“What is the yellow hand?” 

“That is something we have yet to 
learn!” replied D’Strange shortly; 
“so far I have only guesses to offer. 
It is certain that the yellow hand it¬ 
self is a bit of Oriental mummery— 
just as it is certain that we are deal¬ 
ing with Orientals. And the head of 
this city’s portion of the vast crim¬ 
inal organization we are out to de¬ 
stroy is an Oriental! One of the 
cleverest I have ever encountered— 
since we have neither seen him, nor 
know anything of him save through 
his manifestation, the yellow hand!” 

W HAT was the message spelled 
out by the yellow hand through 
the smoke in the beginning of this 
meSs? What did you mean by ‘men 
with red buttons in the left lapels of 
their coats’ ? What was that spidery 
creature I saw in the department 
store the night of the robbery? Whose 


was that nightmarish face I saw 
above me just after I discovered the 
body of the watchman in the store? 
Why was I brought here at all? Who 
is Toad? What is her place in the 
organization?” 

W HAT a list of questions. It might 
have been done by mirrors. Ac¬ 
tually there was hashish in that 
smoke at Toad’s and we saw things 
that were really there and didn’t see 
things that were.” 

“But the message of the fingers!” 
“Meant nothing to me! I caught 
a Chinese word here and there, but 
the message must have been dialectic, 
since I did not get it all.” 

“And your automatic. How did it 
disappear from your hand and then 
come back again just before you shot 
at the invisible, to me, person who 
tried to garrot you?” 

“I had no pistol. It was taken from 
me in the struggle at the head of the 
stairs.” 

“But I saw you shoot at the hand, 
and saw the wound made by your 
bullet! The fingers went on with the 
message, even though red blood was 
dripping from the wound.” 

“I did not fire at the hand, Lori¬ 
mer,” replied D’Strange patiently, 
“nor was the owner of the yellow 
hand wounded in any way.” 

“But I saw it all, D’Strange!” 

"I am sure you think you saw it; 
but did you! It is a shrewd, twisted 
mind with which we are dealing and 
—did you ever hear of some of the 
weird things that eastern mystics are 
able to do?” 

Lorimer nodded. 

“This is just a guess, mind you, 
Lorimer; but I believe that, in 
some way, you were made to see the 
things you tell me you saw. The 
‘Yellow Hand’ wished to separate us 
for some obscure reason—or for any 
reason you care to guess, since no 
white man can know an Oriental’s 
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reasons for many things he does—< 
and—and—so you saw the things you 
tell me you saw.” 

“But that doesn’t explain it at 
all.” 

“Has anybody ever explained the 
‘rope trick?’ No, yet there are many 
responsible persons who claim to 
have seen it performed. It has been 
photographed at the very moment 
the crowd fancied they saw a boy 
climb up a rope apparently suspended 
in mid-air; but all the picture showed 
when developed was an old man 
squatting on the ground with a funny 
look on his face, and the boy sitting 
beside him. What made the crowd 
see what it thought it saw? 

“There are stories of how Orien¬ 
tals have, at a distance of many 
miles, compelled certain enemies to 
eommit suicide. There are stories of 
how responsible men have seen east-, 
era fakirs pass through solid walls, 
a plain impossibility. Not a lucid ex¬ 
planation, but all I have at the mo¬ 
ment.” 

“And it doesn’t explain anything. 
For all I know everything I have wit¬ 
nessed here in these catacombs has 
bean part of some nightmare induced 
by the Yellow Hand. I may not be in 
these catacombs at all, but up in the 
sunlight on Third Avenue.” 

“Right enough, except that the sun 
isn’t shining on Third Avenue at this 
hour—and I have seen the same 
things that you have. It is only after 
seeing the yellow hand that you 
should doubt the evidence of your 
senses.” 

A LL of which muddled Lorimer 
more than before! It sounded 
like an opium smoker’s dream. 

Might it not be an opium smoker’s 
dream? 

“D’Strange,” Lorimer said, “you 
have been smoking opium since you 
joined Toad.” 


D’Strange laughed softly. 

“I expected that. The answer is 
no. I pretended to smoke it, and 
since I know its effect on the human 
carcass I was able to fool even the 
Chinese servitors of Toad. No, I have 
given you the only explanation of 
what you saw that seems to come 
even near the mark at the moment!” 

All this time they had been walk¬ 
ing through the catacombs. Ever and 
anon they would see splashes of light 
through the gloom — evidence of 
rooms, dens of vice, that were oc¬ 
cupied. They avoided these as though 
they had been plague spots, though 
Lorimer knew that D’Strange cata¬ 
logued them in his mind. 

L ORIMER tried to do so, but he 
might as well have been inside a 
whirling ball for all he knew of his 
location. At intervals they would 
stop so that Lorimer could listen. 

The rustling sound did not come 
again—nor the sound of coughing; 
but once, faint and far away, Lori¬ 
mer heard eerie whistling. Several 
times he heard bursts of nervous 
laughter, feminine laughter—and the 
hoarse voices of men. He would tell 
D’Strange. 

Invariably, when he made such re¬ 
ports as these, D’Strange would leave 
Lorimer alone in the darkness and 
creep away to investigate. He would 
return after a time; but he never told 
Lorimer what he had seen. 

Lorimer did not enjoy those waits 
in the dark tunnels. 

Many times he felt great spaces 
about him—and knew that they were 
in some great tavern below the city, 
rock-vaulted perhaps; but he did not 
care to investigate these places. 

It seemed to Lorimer that on all 
sides there might be frightful abysses 
—that they by instinct, or by the 
sure knowledge of D’Strange, were 
crossing these abysses on the nar¬ 
rowest of causeways. This feeling 
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was uncomfortable and nerve-har¬ 
rowing in the extreme. 

Just before D’Strange told Lorimer 
that their three hours were almost up 
they entered a lighted room—far 
distant, Lorimer knew, from the 
room where he had last seen Toad. 

What a room! 

It had all sorts of weird parapher¬ 
nalia such as Lorimer had never seen 
before, nor had dreamed existed. 
There were strange racks, queer, un¬ 
lovely contrivances of metal—and 
in one corner a metal cabinet of some 
sort which filled Lorimer with dread, 
as though it had emanated an aura 
of menace. Lorimer’s one desire, 
after he had been in this room for a 
moment, was to turn and flee into 
the darkness, even though he knew: 
that the hairy one and the dagger 
woman were out there, lying in wait 
for him. 

“What is it, D’Strange ?” 

Lorimer looked at D’Strange as he 
spoke. His face was bedewed with 
perspiration—and for the first time 
since Lorimer had known him, 
D'Strange’s waxen face held an ex¬ 
pression which might have passed for 
horror. He lifted his hand to his face, 
and Lorimer saw that it trembled. 

As Lorimer watched D’Strange, he 
noted the blood-stained shoulder 
where the creature in the dark had 
sunk rending fangs into the flesh. 

INALLY D’Strange answered— 
and Lorimer wished that he had 
never asked! 

“It is a torture chamber, Lorimer!’’ 
It was almost a whisper. “If we are 
ever caught before we have closed 
our net on the Yellow Hand and his 
organization we will learn how it is 
operated. Let’s get away from here. 
There is a reason why there is a 
light in this room, and there may be 
eyes, now, watching us from the 
darkness.” 

- Lorimer needed no second bidding! 


They darted away. D’Strange was 
breathing heavily. If this had fright¬ 
ened D’Strange, Lorimer knew that 
there was good reason for fear. He 
could not guess what sort of tortures 
were inflicted here, nor for what 
reasons; but D’Strange knew some¬ 
thing of the East, and Lorimer was 
more than willing to believe what he 
had more intimated than told. 

Lorimer looked back before they 
had made a turn which shut off the 
light in the torture chamber. 

He uttered a cry of terror! 

CHAPTER VII 
Little Red Buttons 

I N the light of the torture cham¬ 
ber’s door a woman struggled 
with might and main against a 
giant—a giant bigge? than any man 
Lorimer had ever seen! When her 
agonized face turned toward the part* 
ners in the struggle, Lorimer thought 
for a moment that the woman was 
Toad. But the next instant he knew 
it was not. 

D’Strange started back. But, 
afraid for his safety, Lorimer put 
forth his foot and tripped D’Strange 
neatly. When he had regained his 
feet the light in the room had gone 
out. . . . 

By various methods D’Strange got 
word to Lorimer when it would be 
safe to roam the tunnels—safe, that 
is, as far as the regular denizens of 
the place were concerned. Lorimer 
would have to take his chances aL 
ways with the hairy one and the dag-, 
ger woman. 

Though Lorimer walked constantly 
in the shadow of death, he learned 
a great deal about this den into 
which they had stumbled. He won¬ 
dered how many of the people who 
frequented the place knew what it 
really was. 

Imagine entering some secretive 
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place where opium or other for- 
hidden pleasures are to be had for 
the asking, and being ushered into a 
basement below the roar of the 
street, a basement lighted eerily by 
lanterns, shaded lamps, or candles— 
which add to rather than detract 
from the lure of such a place, and 
you have about all the visitors to 
the place, knew about. 

T HEY knew nothing of hidden 
doors leading into the catacombs— 
or of the eyes which looked in at 
them from the darkness, eyes that 
searched out and marked certain 
prey for their own. Even the police 
did not know these things, Lorimer 
later learned, so well were the se¬ 
crets guarded. 

But Lorimer began to learn them, 
acting under explicit instructions 
from D’Strange. 

There were certain hours only 
when Lorimer could make his ex¬ 
plorations, hours when the followers 
of Toad would be about their busi¬ 
ness in the city streets. Always, 
however, he searched the tunnels 
while in perpetual dread of the hairy 
giant, Happy the strangler, and the 
dagger woman. 

But he kept his fear in abeyance 
and did the best he could, with the 
result that ere a week had passed 
he was thoroughly conversant with 
the tunnels and runs from far back 
under the city to the very shoreline 
of the Sound. 

Just as he was getting ready to 
set forth one night, D’Strange came 
to him quietly. 

“Here is a note,” he said, “I’ll 
show you a way out that is known 
to but three other people—the Yel¬ 
low Hand, Toad, and myself. When 
you get out, give this note to the 
first man you see who wears a little 
red button on the left lapel of his 
coat.” 

Instantly; Lorimer. was tense with 


excitement. He sensed that the time 
was fast approaching when drastic 
action was to be taken, when many 
things would be made clear to him at 
which he had merely guessed before. 
He took the slip of paper which 
D’Strange tendered him and nodded 
briefly. 

They left the treasure house. 

Fifteen minutes later, without 
having encountered either the giant 
or the dagger woman, they were 
deep in one of the little used tunnels 
of the catacombs. Lorimer knew' 
this tunnel, but up to now there had 
been something about it which he 
had not discovered. 

He had entered it before and 
penetrated to its very end, which he 
had bumped against in the darkness. 
He did not know, until D’Strange 
told him, that it made an abrupt 
turn into a low, narrow tunnel, 
barely large enough for an average 
man to enter, then a second turn— 
and came out at last in the basement 
of a deserted firetrap of a house in 
that section of the city south of the 
station, the turns shutting off any 
chance ray of light that might other¬ 
wise have entered. 

D ’STRANGE showed it to Lorimer 
and vanished at once, leaving 
Lorimer to find his way out as best 
he could, and with orders to get 
back with all speed lest he be missed. 

Even as D’Strange told Lorimer 
this, the latter wondered how 
D’Strange had managed to keep him 
from being slain long ere this, or 
how he had turned Toad’s attention 
away from Lorimer—since he could 
think of no other explanation for his 
freedom from molestation while in 
the treasure house. 

The game was far deeper than 
Lorimer had even dreamed, appar¬ 
ently. 

It was a suffocating crawl to 
reach the basement. But Lorimer 
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made it at last and entered the 
firetrap of a house. He stood erect 
with a sigh of relief and brushed 
the dirt from his clothing as best he 
could. 

He was not a prepossessing per¬ 
son, for he hadn’t had a shave or 
bath since he had arrived in the 
underworld—but it was good to get 
out, if only for a breathing space. 
He looked back into the hole whence 
he had come and shuddered. He had 
almost become a creature of the dark 
himself. 

Then he left the house. 

As Lorimer walked along he 
thought it would be well to know 
something of the message he was 
carrying. D’Strange had merely 
tendered him a folded paper, which 
seemed to indicate that he might 
read it if he chose. 

He unfolded it and this is what 
he saw! 

ACIIMED 
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Lorimer stared at the paper in 
amazement! Of course he could 
make nothing of it. He was deeply 
chagrined that D’Strange had seen 
fit to treat him in this way—until 
he realized that he would have been 
a fool to do otherwise, when he 
knew of the hazards that might be 
Lorimer’s, and of the off chance that 
Lorimer might lose the paper or be 
compelled to deliver it into hands 
for which it had not been intended. 

O bviously it was a code of 
some sort. The word ACHMED 
might be the key-word or it might 
be the name of the person to whom 
it was intended that the paper be 
ultimately delivered. 

But Lorimer had no time to spend 
on ciphers, even had he possessed 
the knowledge to work the thing out. 
The obvious thing to do was to de¬ 


liver it to the first man he met who 
wore a little red button on the left 
lapel of his coat, and get back to his 
hole in the ground with the utmost 
possible speed. 

So, walking warily and looking 
about him to see if he were spied 
upon, he entered the first cheap 
clothing store he encountered and 
haggled with the man who ran it 
until he traded him out of the rag- 
gedest suit of clothing he possessed. 

This wasn’t much of a disguise, 
but it was the best he could do at 
the time and he was forced to be 
content with the makeshift. 

He sallied forth and hurried 
toward the main part of the city. 
Casually, without seeming to do so, 
he studied the faces of the men 
whom he met, with a second glance 
at the left lapels of their coats. 

It was almost an hour before he 
found a man who wore one of these. 

H E turned in the crowd, which 
was fairly large for the late¬ 
ness of the hour, and followed the 
man. He was about the last man 
Lorimer would have thought to be a 
friend of D’Strange. 

He was a great, bull-like fellow, 
and his face looked more like some 
of the faces Lorimer had seen in 
the domain of Toad than the face of 
any honest man. Yet he wore the 
button, and it was not Lorimer’s 
place to question the orders of 
D’Strange. 

Lorimer hurried past the man, 
pressed the paper into his hand, and 
kept on going. 

Well ahead Lorimer turned and 
looked. The stranger had stopped 
and started back in the opposite di¬ 
rection, and he was walking with 
great strides. He never turned his 
head. 

Lorimer knew he had caught the 
paper. He had felt the stranger’s 
hand close over it convulsively. For 
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many moments Lorimer watched 
him. Then with a shrug of his 
shoulders he started on the return 
journey. 

Some one whistled in the crowd 
near-by, just an ordinary whistle. A 
bit surprised, Lorimer glanced in the 
direction of the sound. 

Almost abreast of him, walking in 
the same direction, walked a man as 
different from the man to whom he 
had given the paper as it is possible 
for two men to be. A little, wiry 
chap with a rat-like face, well- 
dressed, with a touch of raciness, 
red hair and freckles. 

He wore a little red button in the 
left lapel of his coat. Had he 
signaled Lorimer? He did not know. 
But the second stranger kept his 
place, though he paid Lorimer no 
heed whatever. 

L ORIMER quickened his pace. 

So did the other. His eyes 
roved over the crowd, noting every¬ 
one in it save Lorimer. Then they 
rested on Lorimer for a fleeting in¬ 
stant, with no recognition in them. 

Yet Lorimer sensed that he was 
known and that the stranger had 
seen Lorimer deliver the message of 
D’Strange. Then why did the 
stranger follow, knowing Lorimer 
to be a friend? Was it because he 
was not sure that Lorimer was a 
friend? Was it because he felt that 
Lorimer needed protection? 

Resolutely Lorimer kept his eyes 
away from the freckle-faced shad- 
ower. But before he had arrived 
within blocks of the house which 
covered the hidden entrance to the 
catacombs, Lorimer looked around. 

The stranger was nowhere in 
sight. But well behind Lorimer was 
a well-groomed business man, twirl¬ 
ing a shiny cane, very much out of 
place in the section of city into which 
Lorimer was rapidly penetrating. 


But he wore a little red button in 
the left lapel of his coat. 

In a swift glance Lorimer photo¬ 
graphed his features well enough 
to be able to describe him to 
D’Strange. Then he looked back no 
more. . . . 

Until he passed into a dark alley 
and two men with masks on their 
faces hurled themselves upon him 
from nowhere! 

They made no sound whatever, 
and Lorimer saw a murderous 
blackjack poised in the hand of one 
of them. He fought with the fury 
of despair. But they were too 
strong for him. He knew them to 
be members of the underworld 
crowd headed by Toad, and knew 
that he had failed in his mission, 
possibly spoiled all the work of 
preparation so painstakingly man¬ 
aged by D’Strange. 

Had he possessed a pistol he must, 
of necessity, have slain them both— 
so that no word could have gone 
back to Toad, information that he 
had been seen, free, in the city 
streets. 

C OULD he have killed them the 
only report she would have re¬ 
ceived would have been word of 
their death—and by that time 
Lorimer should have been back in 
his prison in the catacombs, appar¬ 
ently innocent of the whole thing. 

But he had no pistol! 

He managed to grasp the hand of 
the man with the blackjack. But 
the second man had clasped his 
hands about Lorimer’s throat and 
had thrust a damaging knee into his 
groin. 

His eyes were darting from his 
head and Lorimer knew that he was 
fast losing consciousness when, 
through the red haze before his eyes, 
he saw the well-groomed business 
man, with the little red button in 
the left lapel of his coat, standing 
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nonchalantly against the side of a 
house bordering the alley. 

He was watching the fight, with 
a wary eye swerving at intervals in 
every direction as though he looked 
for others to arrive on the scene. 

Somehow the presence of the 
stranger gave Lorimer fresh cour¬ 
age. With all the strength of his 
body he hurled himself erect and 
managed to fling the two men free. 

Instantly there came two sharp 
reports—the smacking of an auto¬ 
matic, and the two men fell, almost 
together, even as their hands were 
outstretched to reach Lorimer again! 

They never moved after they 
struck the ground. The well- 
groomed stranger had killed them 
instantly. Quietly, unexcitedly, he 
pocketed his weapon. Leisurely he 
removed the red button from his 
lapel. 

A S Lorimer’s ear caught the swift 
rush of pounding, heavy feet, 
the stranger jerked his coat open 
with a single motion, ripping off a 
couple of buttons, tore his collar 
savagely, ripping his immaculate 
waistcoat and shirt, dropped his hat 
to the ground and stepped on it— 
snapped his cane across his knee. 

“Get out of sight!” he ordered 
Lorimer. 

Lorimer wasted not a moment, 
darting into the shadows in the al¬ 
ley. There he waited for a moment 
and looked back, wondering what the 
stranger would tell the swiftly ap¬ 
proaching police. 

Three men in uniform dashed into 
the alley, coming up short as they 
all but stumbled over the two dead 
men just inside. 

“What’s all this?” demanded the 
leader gruffly. 

Then he must have noted the face 
of the “business man,” for he in¬ 
stantly became apologetic, retrieved 
Lorimer’s unknown benefactor’s hat 


from the ground, issued orders for 
the removal of the two bodies. 

“I was just doing a bit of slum¬ 
ming, Evans,” said the stranger, 
“when these two fellows jumped me 
and tried to blackjack me. I had to 
shoot both of them to save my life.” 

Whoever or whatever the stranger 
was, the officer accepted this state¬ 
ment of the case without hesitation. 
He evidently knew this man, and 
from his attitude the stranger must 
have been of some consequence. He 
turned away from him and bent over 
the two dead men. He uttered an 
ejaculation of satisfaction when he 
saw the faces of the dead. 

“Wanted, both of them!” he said. 
“And the rewards say dead or alive!” 

“Take the reward yourself, 
Evans,” said the stranger quietly, 
“I’ll fix it up for you!” 

Evans answered. 

“You’ll step down to the station 
for a few minutes, sir? Just a 
mere formality!” 

Lorimer’s benefactor nodded 
briefly. 

L ORIMER waited for no more. 

He had little time left. He hur¬ 
ried on into the depths of the alley. 

Just before he quitted it to ap¬ 
proach his objective, he looked back. 
The dead men were being borne 
from the alley, and his unknown 
friend was following the death-, 
cavalcade. He could not have seen 
Lorimer, of course, but his hand 
lifted in an imperious gesture which 
said plainly. 

“Keep going!” 

A few minutes later Lorimer had 
reached the house, entered the base¬ 
ment, dropped to his knees to follow 
the tunnel back to the domain of 
Toad. 

D’Strange was awaiting him as he 
entered the treasure house—and 
Lorimer noticed that the treasure in 
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the place had been materially in¬ 
creased. 

He looked a question at D’Strange. 

“A half dozen robberies,” D’Strange 
said shortly, “in different parts of 
the city! If only we could see the 
papers tomorrow! I’ll wager that the 
police will get the panning of their 
lives—to say nothing of the fact that 
our own superiors will be wondering 
just what we are doing and have al¬ 
ready accomplished. But we’ll soon 
make an end now—if you get that 
note through.” 

“I got through all right, and gave 
it to the first man I met who wore 
a red button in the left lapel of his 
coat.” 

“Describe him to me!” 

Lorimer did so briefly. 

“Describe the two men who trailed 
you after you had delivered the 
message!” 

Lorimer must have looked his 
surprise, for D’Strange spoke again 
before he could answer. 

“It is part of the system by which 
they acknowledge receipt of mes¬ 
sages.” 

L ORIMER described the two 
other men, told D’Strange of 
the fight at the mouth of the alley, 
of the death of the two would-be 
killers. D’Strange expressed satis¬ 
faction. 

“You say it was the bull-like man, 
then the little freckle-faced fellow— 
after him the well-groomed business 
man?” 

“Yes.” 

“That means, ‘depend on us,’ 
Lorimer! It is a code that the 
smartest crook in the city wouldn’t 
pick up! If, for instance, the two 
shadowers had followed you in a 
different order, it would have meant, 
‘something wrong, beware.’ ” 

“It’s beyond me, D’Strange. I 
tried to read the code, too.” 


“It's really simple, Lorimer. Per¬ 
haps, if it fell into the hands of 
someone not intended to receive it, 
it would be decoded correctly, 
though I doubt it. ACHMED is the 
key-word. Letters of the alphabet 
are numbered. Letters of the 
message are so placed that they 
will fall in groups of six as far as 
possible. Then the word ACHMED 
is placed above the message repeat¬ 
edly, so that, one letter after an¬ 
other, a letter in the key-word falls 
above a letter of the message. 

“Then the first letter, A, falls 
above the first letter of the message. 
Take the number representing the 
place of A in the alphabet, which is 
1, and add the number of the first 
letter of the message, in this case F, 
and you have a total of 7. G is the 
seventh letter in the alphabet, and is 
the first letter of your code¬ 
message. Do this for the whole 
message and you have your code. 

“To decode, take the first letter of 
your key-word and subtract it from 
the first letter of your code. One from 
7 is six. Six represents the first let¬ 
ter of your decoded message. F is 
the sixth letter of the alphabet. Con¬ 
tinue until you have the message de¬ 
coded. The message you took was: 
forty-eight hours to go! It meant 
that our friends should be ready to 
get really busy in forty-eight hours 
—which, if we are lucky, will mean 
the end of the Yellow Hand!” 

“Very clever, my friend! But the 
Yellow Hand is not to be caught so 
easily! You must think he has the 
mind of the child!” 

D ’STRANGE did not hear it, of 
course, but Lorimer did—and 
whirled to face the black mouth of 
the tunnel from which the dagger 
woman had first come out in an at¬ 
tempt to take his life. Nothing but 
darkness there, though Lorimer fan¬ 
cied he could see greenish eyes. 
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It was a peculiarly sing-song 
voice, and it sent the cold chills 
racing along Lorimer's spine. 

“My God, D’Strange. Our plans 
have been overheard.” 

Lorimer had seized D’Strange’s 
arm as he spoke. Dramatically, 
though he was not thinking of drama 
at the time, he pointed toward the 
black maw of the tunnel. 

From another tunnel behind, there 
came suddenly that eerie whistle, 
which was like the singing of a 
canary, yet not like it, either! With 
this sound there came the sound of 
coughing, the scream of the dagger 
woman. 

Then, out of the darkness it came, 
flickering, wavering, like the hand of 
a ghost. The greenish sheen, out¬ 
lining the scarab ring. The light 
increased, a ball—like an uncanny 
will-o’-the-wisp — whirling, rolling, 
eddying. 

It seemed to coalesce, to draw to¬ 
gether in a wild configuration, to 
become stationary at last—and in 
the darkness of the tunnel, twenty 
yards or so from the treasure house, 
they could see plainly the terrible 
yellow hand, with its facile, swiftly 
moving fingers. 

Then words in the same sing-song 
voice. 

"Take them to the chamber of 
punishment /” 

CHAPTER VIII 
Desperate Fighting 

T HEN hell broke loose. The 
tunnels running into the 
treasure house seemed to 
vomit men. From all sides they 
came, closing in. With the fury, of 
despair, knowing as they did the hor-> 
rors which awaited them at the tor¬ 
ture chamber, the partners fought 
the killers. 

No knives appeared in the hands 
of the followers of the Yellow Hand 


—they were to be taken alive, so that 
the brutal Yellow Hand would be 
able to gloat over them as they 
suffered the agonies of the damned—• 
the hellish contrivances in the tor¬ 
ture chamber; contrivances intended 
to rend and maim, to kill in the end. 

Crouching, his feet wide apart, 
Lorimer lashed out with his hands. 
In them was all the relentless 
strength of the maniac—for Lorimer 
had visited the torture chamber be¬ 
fore, had inspected it carefully since 
that first time when they had seen 
the hairy giant bear away the fight¬ 
ing woman, and knew what fate 
would be theirs if they lived to enter 
its portals. 

O UT of the corner of his eye 
Lorimer saw D’Strange beside 
him. D’Strange seemed actually en¬ 
joying himself, though already his 
waxen face was streaked with blood 
where fingernails had scored his 
flesh. 

Lorimer saw his great right fist 
Bmash into the face of a yellow man 
—and that man’s face became a 
bloody smear, unrecognizable as a 
face. That blow had killed the man 
as surely as though it had been a 
blow from a sledge. 

The man dropped and lay still. 
Bending, D’Strange lifted him with 
lightning speed, hurling him into the 
faces of the onrushing men. The 
men ducked instinctively, and the 
body hurtled on to vanish in the 
darkness of the tunnel in which they 
had just seen another manifestation 
of the yellow hand. 

A burst of hellish laughter from 
the tunnel. 

Words in that sing-song voice. 
“Tell your wax-face friend, Lori¬ 
mer, that this only adds a bit more 
to the account I have to settle with 
him! His torture will be prolonged 
for this killing!” 

Lorimer did not tell D’Strange. It 
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were better that he did not know. 
But his knees grew weak as he 
caught and understood the words— 
and the killers closed in. 

A hand came up bearing a black¬ 
jack. Lorimer darted in, drove his 
arm under the enemy’s elbow, to 
grasp the hand which held the 
weapon. A powerful heave and the 
arm snapped. 

The yellow man gave a scream of 
pain and ran into the tunnel—only 
to come hurtling back, high in the 
air as though shot from a catapult, 
his head hanging grotesquely, proof 
that some unseen agency out there 
in the darkness had witnessed his 
desertion, and thrown him back into 
the fight. 

L ORIMER saw him come hurtling 
back. He dodged the body and 
laughed — a laugh that sounded 
strangely in his own ears, though 
he knew it came from his own lips. 
He knew that he laughed, that he 
was crazy with bloodlust—and didn’t 
care. 

A man came in, crouched low— 
and Lorimer straightened him with 
a savage kick which struck him 
squarely beneath the chin. 

D’Strange felled a man as large 
as himself. The fellow fell with his 
feet at the feet of D’Strange. 
D’Strange, his mask of a face de¬ 
void of all expression, bent and 
seized the man by the ankles. High 
he lifted him, swinging him about 
his head as though he had weighed 
nothing at all. 

This human weapon he used with 
terrible effect—on the weapon. But 
for a time the attack was halted as 
the enemy drew back for a breath¬ 
ing space. 

“Cowards!” 

One word, freighted with anger! 
The savage voice of Toad! The 
barking of a weapon, a streak of 
flame from a tunnel mouth—and one 


of the hesitating men plumped down, 
a hole between his eyes! 

Again they closed in, circling this 
time to approach from all sides at 
once. 

“Get your back against a wall, 
Lorimer!’’ shouted D’Strange. 

The nearest solid vantage point 
was the door of the treasure house. 
They darted to this, lashing out 
savagely at those who opposed them. 
With their backs to this they stood 
side by side, fighting for their lives. 

D ’STRANGE now was almost un¬ 
recognizable. His face was a 
gory mess. Lorimer knew his own 
must have been as bad or worse, for 
often he had to slap his hand to his 
face to wipe his eyes—and the hand 
came away covered with red blood, 
his own. But he fought on. 

There coulo be but one end to such 
a battle. Without the moral support 
of the Yellow Hand and Toad they 
might have beaten the enemy back 
long enough to have made a break 
for a tunnel—but with these two 
outside the attackers would give 
their lives in battle rather than ad¬ 
mit themselves beaten. 

Then the light in the treasure 
house went out! 

Lorimer knew what that meant, 
for it never went out save when the 
door swung open! But it was too 
late. Darkness, the solid door 
swinging away from their backs, 
heavy bodies leaping upon them from 
ahead—a satanic laugh at their 
backs where the door had been. 

Lorimer felt about his neck the 
noose of the strangler and knew that 
Happy held him helpless. He could 
feel Happy’s great arms about him, 
pinioning his own to his sides—could 
hear Happy’s guttural laugh in his 
ears. 

Happy loosened the noose so that 
Lorimer could breathe. Then he 
lifted Lorimer and slung him across 
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his back. Lorimer could feel the 
weight of numbers all about him, 
and what the killers said, their 
ejaculations, told him that D’Strange 
had been taken. 

Back through the treasure house 
the killers bore them. Into the tun¬ 
nel which he knew led to the torture 
chamber. 

Happy carried Lorimer so that the 
latter faced the way they were going. 
•His eyes strove to pierce the dark¬ 
ness ahead, as he hoped against hope 
that some miracle would yet save 
them from those heartless contriv¬ 
ances which he was convinced the 
.Yellow Hand would utilize upon their 
quivering bodies. 

F AR ahead, moving on before 
them, the weird yellow hand, 
with the facile fingers ceaselessly 
opening and closing, led the way, 
high up against the roof of the tun¬ 
nel in its nimbus of light. Lorimer 
could see the sheen of the scarab on 
the ring. 

In the weird light he could make 
out the faces of those who bore them, 
horrible in their indistinctness—and 
every eye was fastened on that mov- 
ing yellow hand in awful fascination 
—with the fixed stare of men who 
walk abroad in nightmares with 
their eyes open. 

At last, Lorimer thought, they 
should have a glimpse of the man 
who was the Yellow Hand. He 
would lead his followers to the tor¬ 
ture chamber and they would be 
able to see him against the light 
which came out. For, like the 
treasure house, the light always 
glowed in this chamber of horror—a 
yellowish warning to anyone who 
gazed upon the light. 

Lorimer’s eyes were wide open and 
staring, though he strove to retain 
control of himself so that this crea¬ 
ture, whatever it was, would not 
again trick his senses as it had in 


that first room of Toad, he watched 
the moving hand in utter fascination. 

S TRAIGHT ahead it moved toward 
the torture chamber — straight 
ahead until, faint and far away, he 
could see the light which peered into 
the network of tunnels from the 
chamber itself. 

Now, Lorimer thought, he would 
see the body below the yellow hand. 

But the hand kept in the shadow, 
though it beckoned their captors on. 
It kept out of the light as they ap¬ 
proached in a way that was uncanny 
in the extreme. It finally stopped 
against the side of the room, still in 
the shadow, while the index finger 
pointed to the open door. 

The greenish sheen of the scarab 
ring seemed more greenish and bale¬ 
ful than ever before. 

The motley horde, increased now 
in numbers until they filled the tor¬ 
ture chamber and overflowed still 
into the network of tunnels, pressed 
forward at the behest of the beck¬ 
oning finger. 

They were inside. D’Strange and 
Lorimer were hurled to the floor like 
bags of sand, to lie panting and 
bleeding, their eyes scouring the 
room for way out which they knew 
did not exist. Their clothes had all 
but been ripped from their bodies. 
They were more dead than alive. 

But horror kept them conscious. 
Their eyes fixed upon the contriv¬ 
ances in the chamber as they won¬ 
dered what would happen to them 
first. 

They waited for word from the 
Yellow Hand. Their captors, as 
though obeying an unseen signal, 
squatted on the floor of the chamber. 
Their eyes went to the metal cabinet 
across the chamber—went to the 
cabinet as though it had been a lode- 
stone, and held. Silently, scarcely 
breathing, the killers waited. 
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F ROM outside came the burst of 
hellish laughter. 

“Note well,’' came the sing-song 
voice, “the great cabinet across the 
room. You will observe that there 
are two cabinets, one above the other 
—and that the bottom one will just 
hold the body of a man standing up¬ 
right. The upper cabinet is filled 
with water, and is exactly the size 
of the cabinet below. There is a 
hole between them, in the roof of the 
lower cabinet. 

“It is a small hole, and with your 
hand you can hold back the water— 
but not forever. Sometime you must 
eat, and to eat you must take your 
hand away, and the water will pour 
through. It will take a long time, 
but even though your friends, the 
men who wear the little red buttons, 
enter the tunnels and capture or kill 
us all, they would never find you. 
For you will be gagged and locked 
in the cabinet—and the light in the 
chamber will be extinguished. 

“If they find you it will be a 
miracle—and a still greater miracle 
if they can revive you after you are 
found! For, besides water, green 
and slimy, the upper cabinet is 
awrithe with blood-sucking leeches. 
A pleasant prospect, eh, Lorimer? 
Eh, D’Strange? Though your friends 
send me to hell, I will laugh in the 
face of Satan as I think of how I 
left you both. D’Strange, the great 
investigator, whose name has be¬ 
come a by-word among criminals!” 

Again that hellish laughter. It 
died away and silence reigned for a 
time, as though the unseen creature 
were thinking of elaborations to his 
frightful scheme. Even their cap- 
tors cowered as they waited, their 
frightened eyes searching the dark¬ 
ness fearfully. 

“Ask your friend Lorimer, if he is 
enjoying pleasant thoughts!” 

That sing-song voice. 

“Just think of it, and tell your 


deaf friend your thougiits. We will 
wait until your forty-eight hours are 
almost up, and cast you both into the 
cabinet. Remember, there are leeches 
in that water, blind leeches—and 
their activity causes untold agony.” 

As though in answer to these fiend¬ 
ish words there came to their ears 
the weird scream of the dagger wo-> 
man. 

“Dan!” screamed Toad. “Keep 
her away!” 

A man rose from among their 
jailers. Lorimer saw that he had no 
liking for his job; yet he feared to 
disobey Toad. 

He weaved his way among the 
squatting men and went out the door 
into the tunnels. 

He never came back. 

Instead, crouching there in the 
doorway, was the dagger woman. 

CHAPTER IX 
Battle to the Death 

T HROUGH all of the horror 
D’Strange had appeared al¬ 
most unmoved. 

Lorimer even imagined that he 
could read a faint hint of amuse¬ 
ment in D’Strange’s eyes as he noted 
the fear on the faces of Toad’s fol¬ 
lowers, Lorimer’s hopelessness, and 
when Lorimer had repeated for him 
the words of the Yellow Hand. 
Lorimer soon understood why. 
D’Strange’s face twisted into a 
sardonic grin when the dagger 
woman crouched in the door of the 
torture chamber, her wild eyes gaz¬ 
ing back into the darkness whence 
she had come—but only one who had 
known D’Strange as Lorimer had 
known him would have known it to 
be a grin. 

Why was the dagger woman’s 
knife so redly dripping? 

What had she slain out there in 
the darkness of the tunnels? What 
was it that she feared? 
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From out of the darkness came the 
smashing roar of a pistol. Lorimer 
leaped to his feet, his lips telling 
D’Strange what he had heard. 

“Open the cabinet. Hurl the spies 
inside.” 

It was the voice of Happy! 
Lorimer knew it was Happy’s voice 
for he saw the moving of Happy’s 
lips. Yet there was a peculiar 
quality in that voice which caused a 
cold wave to course through him. 

The strangler had taken command 
of the situation—and that it was 
serious Lorimer knew at once. For, 
following that first pistol shot there 
came a veritable fusillade of shots. 

ROM all directions came the 
sound of savage firing—the smack¬ 
ing of automatics, the crashing of 
eerie echoes through the tunnels. 

No one paid any heed to this order 
of Happy’s. Lorimer saw relief on 
many faces at this evidence of the 
approach of events that would take 
their minds off the horrors they had 
witnessed as they waited other hor¬ 
rors in prospect. 

Every man in the chamber leaped 
to his feet. Toad towered majesti¬ 
cally in the midst of her subjects, her 
eyes turned toward the entrance of 
the torture chamber. 

The firing came nearer. Happy 
leaped to the door and into the tun¬ 
nel. Toad at his side, a pistol in 
her right hand. The others crowded 
out of the chamber, milling about 
their two leaders. 

D’Strange and Lorimer were in 
the midst of their captors still, 
though Lorimer noted that they were 
now paying their prisoners little 
heed. 

Happy turned his masked face to 
D’Strange. 

“So you tricked us after all, Wax 
Face!” he said savagely. “Then 
you shall stand among us and be 
shot down by your own friends. 


They will not recognize you in the 
poor light and a bullet has no eyes. 
I could strangle you, but I prefer to 
watch your face as you stand here 
and wait for your friends to capture 
the place—only to find that they 
have killed their leader! Oh, you 
tricked us, all right, and I give you 
credit. So your code message, forty- 
eight hours to go, was a code within 
a code which, translated, meant to 
attack with all possible speed.” 

D’Strange nodded quietly. There 
was no anger in his eyes, nor pity, 
though Lorimer guessed that he felt 
a bit sorry for Toad, with all her 
faults and the sins he knew she 
would take with her from the world. 

Happy, with Toad advising and 
directing, stationed his men. Their 
number was being constantly aug¬ 
mented by other men who came in 
from the mouths of all tunnels, fear 
in their faces until their eyes fell 
upon Toad. Then their fear would 
vanish. 

These people of the grottos would 
die bravely, there was no doubt of 
that—and would ask for no quarter. 

Far down the various tunnels they 
could see pin-points of light. Against 
these squares, rectangles and circles 
of light they could see men running 
toward them. Could see them turn 
and fire back into the light, at 
some approaching Juggernaut which 
D’Strange and Lorimer could not see. 

T HE partners could see them fall 
as they fired, to lie still in the 
everlasting sleep which they had so 
manfully earned. But there were 
some who did not fall, and these 
came on to swell the numbers of 
those who stood beside Happy and 
Toad. 

Slowly, relentlessly, the attackers 
surged toward the chamber, bearing 
great flashlights that made the tun* 
nels as bright as day—great fingers 
of light that came from the mouths 
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of all the tunnels, proof that, some¬ 
how, D’Strange had been able to get 
the plan of these grottos out to his 
friends, so that they had been able 
to close in from all sides at once, 
shutting off all escape. 

T HE gang recognized this too, and 
looked to their weapons, holding 
their fire. They planned to make 
every bullet count. 

On, relentlessly, came the attacks 
ers—represented as yet only by those 
great fingers of light, and the 
streaks of flame vomited forth by 
their spitting weapons. 

There were screams from those 
Who had been caught in the turn 
nels and sorely wounded—screams as 
the wounded fought against capture. 
Screams that were cut short when 
quarter was refused or a man took 
the easiest way out by his own hand. 

Then Happy jumped to the wall 
of the torture chamber and pressed 
against it. 

Instantly great beams of light 
shot down each of the tunnels which 
converged on the torture chamber. 
Someone had long ago foreseen such 
an emergency as this and had made 
plans accordingly. 

The lights were far more powerful 
than those of the attackers, and in 
their bright glare they could make 
out those who bore down upon them. 
The tunnels were alive with men. 
Men with harsh, unyielding faces, 
weapons gripped tightly in their 
hands, their eyes glued to the 
knot of criminals that surrounded 
D’Strange and Lorimer. 

They were very close now, and as 
yet Happy’s men had not fired a 
shot Lorimer studied these men 
who charged—and saw that on the 
left lapel of each there rested a 
little red button. Long ago D’Strange 
had told him he had operatives 
whom Lorimer had not yet seen— 
and here before his eyes was proof. 


D’Strange had not told Lorimer 
everything about the case, which 
proved that he had not entirely taken 
him into his confidence. Some of these 
men had followed D’Strange from 
Washington, and had been in touch 
with him since the moment he had 
left the train. Some of them might 
have preceded him—some of them 
might have been among the opium 
smokers who frequented the cata-. 
combs—watching, always watching, 
preparing the ground for the mas¬ 
terly occupation by D’Strange. 

T HESE detail men had built up an 
organization efficiently, appar-i 
ently independent of D’Strange— 
and while D’Strange had been, to all 
appearance, in the power of Toad 
and the Yellow Hand. 

Yet he had been behind it all, and 
had made his plans carefully, guard¬ 
ing against every possible chance of 
failure. 

D’Strange came to Lorimer’s side 
and spoke. 

“Do you see now, Lorimer? 
Though I denied it before, merely 
because I knew my words might 
have been overheard, 7 did read the 
first message of the Yellow Hand! 
It contained instructions to Toad to 
ask us to join the organization, 
solely for the purpose of keeping us 
under the eyes of the great organi¬ 
zation of which the Yellow Hand is 
the head and, deliberately, though 
the move should not have fooled a 
child, I did as Toad asked me; but 
we were recognized for what we are 
the very instant we left the train. 

“We didn’t make a move that was 
not born in the fertile brain of the 
Yellow Hand. The hurling of the 
dead Chinese down the stairs just 
as we passed the hotel door was de¬ 
liberately intentional—and I knew 
it when I examined the corpse, 
which was cold! It had been dead 
for many hours!” 
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By now, however, the pistols of 
their captors had began to speak. 

“Watch me, Wax Face!” cried 
Toad. “Watch me shoot away some 
of those little red buttons!” 

Her pistol spoke as she finished 
her boast, and the foremost of the 
attackers dropped like a log. Even 
as he dropped Lorimer saw that the 
red button on his coat had vanished 
—and that a red stain had come to 
take its place. 

S TILL the attackers came on—in si¬ 
lence, save for the regular spiti 
ting of their weapons. The gangsters 
fell like flies. Though D’Strange 
and Lorimer stood in the midst of 
the criminals no bullets found them, 
proof that they had been recognized. 

But Happy had not yet noted this. 
He was too busy marshaling his 
forces, too active keeping his little 
army properly placed. He seemed to be 
everywhere at once, commanding, ex¬ 
horting, mouthing threats. 

Toad’s weapon spoke again—and 
another button vanished. Toad 
laughed shrilly, calling to D’Strange 
to take note of the accuracy of her 
firing. Toad was enjoying herself. 
She had lived by violence and had 
no fear of dying by violence. 

The attackers were close now— 
and the tunnels had become a bed¬ 
lam. A veritable hail of bullets 
filled the air, which was acrid with 
the odor of burned gunpowder. The 
dead on both sides lay thickly. It 
was to be a finish fight, no quarter 
asked on either side. 

Most of the flashlights had been 
shot from the hands of the attackers. 
The fight was now being waged by 
the lights cast from the lights which 
Happy had clicked on. 

Happy paused in his fighting. He 
still wore a mask. No bullet had 
yet touched him. Had D’Strange 
warned the attackers to take him 
alive if possible? He rushed past 


Lorimer toward the wall of the tor¬ 
ture chamber. 

Lorimer put forth his hand, on a 
sudden impulse, to tear away the 
mask. His fist caught Lorimer in 
the face, hurling him all of ten feet. 

H APPY reached the wall and 
pressed his hand against it. 
Instantly the lights went out. 

At the same moment, near the top 
of the larger tunnel, in which the 
main part of the fight was taking 
place, there glowed a great spot of 
weird light. In this light there in¬ 
stantly shot a yellow hand—an 
effeminate hand wearing a scarab 
ring. At the same time there came 
that sing-song voice which Lorimer 
had not heard since the dagger wo¬ 
man had so dramatically cbme out of 
the darkness to crouch in the door of 
the torture chamber. 

“You think to take the Yellow 
Hand so easily! Ha! ha! ha! You 
fight against greater powers than 
you know! Ha! ha! ha!” 

For a moment the firing of the 
attackers ceased. It was as though 
this weird manifestation had stunned 
them. Not so the criminals. 

Lorimer could feel the very at¬ 
mosphere grow tenser, as though 
fevery man there crouched in readi¬ 
ness for the last grand effort, which 
was destined to lead them all forth 
to freedom—those who yet remained 
alive. 

It was the voice of D’Strange 
that broke the spell. He broke 
away from their captors, seizing 
Lorimer’s hand and dragging him 
along, and hurled himself toward 
the attackers. 

“Keep firing. Redouble your ef¬ 
forts. It is a trick. Do not watch 
the Yellow Hand. Keep your eyes 
away from it with every effort of 
your will. Fight as you never 
thought to fight.” 

With a whispered word D’Strange 
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slipped away, dropping to his knees 
to be below the line of fire of their 
attacking friends. Lorimer knew 
that he was deliberately going back 
among the followers of Toad. Why? 

mHEIR friends had heard his words 

J-and the personality of D’Strange 

had caused them to do his bidding. 
The Yellow Hand still flickered at 
the roof of the tunnel—and now the 
fingers began to spell out a message, 
moving faster than it seemed pos¬ 
sible for fingers to move. 

The battle was now hand to hand. 
There were savage screams, terrible 
oaths. 

Then the tunnels again became as 
light as day—and Lorimer saw 
Happy struggling fiercely in the 
hands of D’Strange. D’Strange had 
found the button and they no longer 
fought in darkness. D’Strange 
hurled Happy from him and darted 
back. A great cry from Toad. 

“Happy. Happy. Don’t let them 
take me.” 

Instantly the great brute was 
at her side. Out of his clothes he 
produced the strangler’s noose, flip¬ 
ping it over her head. But the noose 
never tightened. 

The “businessman” who had 
saved Lorimer’s life when Lori¬ 
mer had taken D’Strange’s message 
to ACHMED, had leaped forward 
and hurled himself upon the 
strangler. 

They fought there, friends and 
enemies of both watching them, 
while Toad’s weapon took up the fire. 
Lorimer hurried forward, his arms 
extended to take Toad prisoner—for 
he had now noted that, though she 
pressed the trigger of her weapon 
frantically, no streak of flame re¬ 
sulted. She had no more ammuni¬ 
tion. 

But just as Lorimer’s hands would 
have touched her, while her green 
eyes flashed into his, open and un¬ 


afraid, a gory figure arose from 
among the dead. 

It was the dagger woman! Her 
upraised arm, wielding the dagger, 
was directed at Lorimer’s throat. 
But in the infinitesimal instant re¬ 
quired for the savage thrust Toad 
hurled herself in the path of the 
down-plunging blade, herself taking 
the point of the weapon. 

“Sorry it didn’t get you, Lorimer!” 
and Toad smiled. “But it was my 
only chance to evade capture.” 

These were the last words ever 
spoken by Toad. She died as she 
had lived—by violence. 

The fight was practically over. 

The men with red buttons in the 
left lapels of their coats had cap¬ 
tured or killed most of the enemy. 
D’Strange had again come to grips 
with Happy the strangler, while the 
others now formed a great circle 
about the combatants. 

What was D’Strange trying to do? 
He had a weapon in his hand now, 
and could have used it at will; but 
he made no effort to do so, devoting 
his efforts to disarming Happy. Sev¬ 
eral times he strove to tear the 
man’s mask from his face; but each 
time Happy evaded him. 

His hand went to the mask an¬ 
other time, swift as the darting of 
a serpent’s tongue—and Happy’s 
hand flew to his own face. 

Instantly D’Strange’s hand swerv¬ 
ed, and before Happy knew that it 
had been a ruse to throw him off 
guard, D’Strange had disarmed him. 

H APPY straightened where he 
stood. His eyes, glowing redly 
through his mask, roved over the 
faces of his enemies. Then they 
went to the roof of the tunnel. Every 
eye followed his glance. 

There, where they had seen it 
last, was the yellow hand, in its 
nimbus of light, visible only be¬ 
cause the tunnel roof was beyohd the 
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reach of the great lights in the wall 
of the torture chamber. 

The fingers were swiftly moving, 
spelling out some message. Lorimer 
heard a gasp of astonishment from 
the lips of D’Strange. 

Their friends watched the hand as 
though spellbound. What caused the 
appearance of the hand, too high 
above for anyone to reach? 

B Y an effort of will Lorimer 
forced his eyes away from the 
weird, sinister hand, and back to 
fasten upon Happy. 

A ghastly change was coming over 
him. 

He seemed to be shrinking into 
himself, though his eyes were still 
roving over those who hemmed him 
in—fiercely roving, as though by 
sheer force of will he would find a 
way out of his predicament. He bent 
at the waist, and his shoulders 
seemed to arch in a repulsive 
fashion. His legs seemed suddenly 
to twist grotesquely. 

Lorimer could not see his face, 
but he knew that he was looking 
upon the hunchback, as he would 
have appeared without the four- 
wheeled vehicle upon which he sat 
as he sold papers in the city streets! 

Without his vehicle he looked like 
the great spidery creature Lorimer 
had seen the night of the robbery, 
when a streak of silver had darted 
into the beam of the flash to snuff 
out the life of a safe-blower. Play¬ 
acting it had been, all of it. Even 
to the clump-clumping of the wooden 
leg. 

Of them all, only D’Strange and 
Lorimer were watching Happy. The 


rest were watching that sinister yel¬ 
low hand at the roof of the tunnel. 
Happy’s eyes roved over them. 

T HEN when he felt that no eyes, 
save D’Strange and Lorimer, 
were upon him, he made a break. 
Lowering his head he charged, like 
a bull, at the circle of men. In¬ 
stantly D’Strange was upon him. 

A crashing blow to the butt of 
the ear and Happy fell in a heap. 
D’Strange snatched the mask from 
his face—and Lorimer saw that it 
was the same repulsive nightmarish 
face he had seen above him the night 
of the robbery! The hunchback! 

The very instant that D’Strange’s 
hand felled Happy to the ground, 
the yellow hand vanished. 

They stood about the beaten man. 
“D’Strange,” Lorimer asked, 
“what did those fingers say?” 

“They said: ‘You win this time, 
D’Strange’!” 

Happy was handcuffed between 
two of the attackers and the march 
through the darkened tunnels was 
begun. 

D’Strange explained to Lorimer 
the mystery of the bodiless hand. 

“The scarab ring on the finger is 
a clue,’’ he said. “In a ring on 
Happy’s finger a tiny hand was 
etched on the inner face of what 
seemed to be a diamond. By turn¬ 
ing on a little light behind the fig¬ 
ure, with mere pressure on the ring, 
he caused the hand, many times 
magnified, to appear when and 
where he desired. 

“And so ends our mission in 
Seattle.” 


The End 


Next Month: Begin “The Big Shot,” A New Sensational and Gripping 
Serial Novel of Organized Crime, by the Famous Detective 
Writer, John G. Brandon. Don’t Miss Itl 


CHESS PROBLEMS 



A Detective Who Has His Hobbies Meets A 
Crook Who Has Them, Tool 
By ALEXANDER SAMALMAN 

Author of “New York at Night," “The Price," ete. 


N OISE was prevalent, al¬ 
ways, at the Laskeronian 
Chess Club. Noise was 
king. A game generally played in 
quietude was played here amid the 
babbling of tongues and the clatter 
of chessmen. 

The clubroom was remarkably 
furnished. Twenty-four mahogany 
chess tables lined the walls. Seldom 
was a table without a duo of players 
and at least a trio of onlookers. In 
glass cases, several silver chess sets 
and every sort of expensive, attrac¬ 
tive chess paraphernalia was dis¬ 
played. 

At a table in a far corner of the 


room sat a red-haired, red-mus- 
tached, middle-aged man who in 
business hours was a detective, and 
in all other hours was a chess de¬ 
votee. He bent over the board, on 
which were arranged two white 
rooks, a white king, and a black 
king and queen. The problem was to 
checkmate with the queen in four 
moves. 

Anthony Quick bent every faculty 
upon solving it, oblivious of the 
noise of his fellow club members. 
Quick was as greatly interested in 
chess problems as in playing the 
game itself. 

At another table, a laugh arose; a 
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poor player had made another stu¬ 
pid mistake. It issued from a dozen 
or more mouths, and was loud 
enough to be heard through the 
window by a passer-by. 

But Quick kept on gazing at the 
board and pieces before him; he did 
not look up for an instant. 

It is needless to recount the vari¬ 
ous disturbances that disturbed 
Quick not at all. As time passed— 
and time always passes quickly at 
a chess club—the contenders left in 
pairs. 

A T twelve a man stepped to 
Quick’s side. 

“Time to leave, Tony.” 

“Sorry, but I’ve got to finish this. 
I’ll lock the place up when I go.” 
“S’long.” 

The only man left now was Quick, 
still striving to attain his end, and 
muttering softly to himself over the 
vicissitudes of the problem. 

“If I move here—no! It wouldn’t 
be good. This might do. No, the 
rook is on the way. What a prob¬ 
lem ! Let’s see, if—no, that wouldn’t 
work.” 

At one, he decided to quit trying. 
As he rose, he was greatly surprised 
to see a man in the act of stealing 
something from a case. 

In a moment he had his revolver 
leveled at the intruder. 

“Come here,” he ordered. 

The burglar, a thin, sickly fellow, 
much in need of a shave, slowly 
ambled to a safe distance. 

“What were you doing?” asked 
Quick. 

“You know as well as I.” 

The captor displayed his badge. 
“Never knew the detectives fooled 
with chess till one in the morning,” 
said the burglar with an assumed 
air of indifference. 

Catching sight of the problem, he 
bent over it, drew his hands near 
the table, moved a piece, then an¬ 


other—in a moment, he had solved 
it. 

“Huh!” gasped Quick, more aston¬ 
ished than when he had first caught 
sight of the man. He added admir¬ 
ingly, warmly: “Say, I worked at 
that since ten!” 

“Nothin’ at all, nothin’ at all,” 
assured the burglar. “Sam Wilton 
—that’s me—can solve any little old 
problem in the chess dictionary.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed the captor. 
“You’re a clever crook. Now that I 
know who you are, I’ll introduce 
myself—Tony Quick.” 

Wilton recoiled. Quick was a de¬ 
tective who had been mentioned to 
him by gangster friends many times. 

“Mr. Quick,” asked Wilton, “be¬ 
fore you pull me in, will you be so 
kind as to play me a game?” 

“Well—” 

Quick hesitated. He should im¬ 
mediately lead out the thief—but, 
oh, wouldn’t it be sport to play with 
someone who could solve problems 
that quickly! 

W ILTON seated himself. The 
pieces were placed in position. 
“But say,” questioned Quick, the 
doubt showing in his expression, “I 
can’t keep you covered with a gun 
and play at the same time, can I?” 

“Oh, bother! I haven’t got a 
weapon, and if I had I wouldn’t use 
it.” 

A search having been instituted 
by the detective, the game started. 
From the very beginning, Wilton 
played well. Quick, also, was ca¬ 
pable of keeping his side of the 
game going pleasingly. Twice he 
had won championships of the 
Laskeronian Chess Club. 

During the game Quick suddenly 
recognized Wilton’s features. 

“Say,” he burst out, “I think you 
were up for a year in ’27.” 

“Sure thing. I guess I’ll soon be 
up again.” 
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“It’s too bad I have to pull you 
in . . . but it’s my job. You under¬ 
stand?” 

“Yes, yes. Of course.” 

“Well, continue the game.” 

“Let’s go.” 

The battle lasted nearly an hour. 
Wilton was the victor. 

“Oh, gee!” moaned Quick. “Think 
of being beaten by a crook! I’ll say 
that you can play!” 

“Learnt how in prison.” 

“Got something out of your jail 
stretch, eh?” 

“In games I’m nothin’ at all. It's 
the problems I like.” 

“Me too. Well, I guess we’d better 
be—” 

“Hold on! Let’s stay a while. I 
just thought of a peachy problem. 
Sit down. Look!” 

Wilton spread six or seven pieces 
in different positions on the board. 

“White mates in three moves. See 
if you can do it.” 

Quick bent over the problem. 

“It is hard. But a player like you 
ought to be able to—” 

The compliment to his ability led 
Quick to try to solve the problem. 

“It’s two now,” said the burglar. 
“See how long it takes you.” 

Q UICK concentrated on the prob¬ 
lem. 

“Let’s see,” he muttered, “if I 


move here, the black bishop is in the 
way. Here, the pawn is. Don’t 
think I can move this castle any¬ 
where. Oh, here—no! What’s the 
use? I’ll get it sometime though, I 
guess.” 

But, try as he might, Quick could 
not solve the problem. The former 
one, compared to it, was mere child's 
play. 

He grew more and more immersed 
in his problem. Patiently he sat, not 
moving a muscle, regarding the 
pieces on the board, his mind active. 

Suddenly he looked up and said 
loudly: “I’ll be blowed if I can—” 

H E paused in the middle of his 
sentence. No one was in the 
room! The hour hand of the clock 
pointed to four. “Well, of all—” 

A great fear entered Quick’s head. 
He rushed to the nearest glass case. 
It was open. The silver chess set, 
the little gold statuettes of famous 
exponents of the game—all, all were 
gone. 

Pallid, Quick rushed to another 
case. Conditions were the same. 

On a table he found a neatly writ¬ 
ten note: 

“S’long. As a detective, you make 
a good chess player. Needn’t go on 
with the problem; it has never been 
Bolved and never will be. Also, my 
name is not Sam Wilton.” 














DEATH'S RACE 



The Sixth of a Sensational Series of Stories of a 
Self-Appointed Avenger Making a Single-Handed 
Fight Against a Powerful Criminal Group 


An Alias Mr. Death Story 

By G. WAYMAN JONES 

Author of “Dead Man’s Drop,” “The Long Arm of Vengeance,” etc. 


N INE chairs stood about the 
long mahogany table of the 
room. Yet only four of 
them were occupied. A single but 
powerful electric bulb threw white 
searching light down from the ceil¬ 
ing, accentuating the emptiness of 
the vacant chairs. 

At the head of the table sat a 
masked man. His two gleaming eyes 
shone through a pair of slits in the 


blackness of the hood which covered 
his entire face. For a moment his 
nervous gaze rested on the black 
countenances of three others in the 
room who were masked like himself, 
then for a moment it scanned the 
empty seats. His forefinger drum¬ 
med a nervous tattoo on the table. 

An air of apprehension enveloped 
the chamber, as the three others sat 
silent, evidently waiting for him at 
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the head of the table to speak. But 
their leader said no word. Instead 
he sat there, grim and silent, and 
despite the covering on his face it 
was apparent that some powerful 
emotion held him in its grip. 

It was obvious that Number One 
of the Murder Club was afraid; and 
his fear had subtly communicated 
itself to the remaining three mem¬ 
bers of this nefarious organization. 

Finally, a tense hoarse voice broke 
the sinister ominous silence of the 
council room. 

“For God’s sake, Number One, say 
something. I can’t stand this any 
longer. Why did you call this meet¬ 
ing? What’s wrong?” 

Some one sighed with relief at the 
sound of a human voice; and the 
man at the head of the table seemed 
to cast off the silent spell which had 
held him in thall. 

Slowly he rose to his feet and 
spoke in a slow somber tone, the voice 
of a man who is weary of life, who 
is burdened down with terrible re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

“Comrades,” he said solemnly. “I 
am about to make an admission that 
I never thought I would be com¬ 
pelled to make. We are defeated. 
We have been outwitted at every 
turn. The power of the Murder Club 
has been successfully challenged. We 
are impotent to deal with our deadly 
enemy. He has slain more than half 
our membership; and all our plans 
to deal with him have gone awry.” 

H E paused for a moment, and the 
man who had spoken first rose 
from his seat. 

“You mean Alias Mr. Death, of 
course,” he said. “I admit you’re 
right. I admit that he’s licked us at 
every turn. But what are we to do? 
What?” 

His voice was high and contained 
a hint of hysteria as he spoke the 
last words. The other two figures 


looked eagerly at their leader as the 
question was propounded. 

The man at the head of the table 
shrugged his shoulders and spread 
his palms upward. 

W HAT, indeed?” he replied bitter¬ 
ly. “There seems little we can 
do against him. That is the reason 
that I have called this meeting. 
There are four of us left. Four out 
of our original membership of nine. 
We have lost more than half of our 
men and almost all of our power. 
I realize that since Mr. Death began 
his frustrating of our plans none of 
us are as wealthy as we had been. 
Yet we must keep our heads. We 
must not permit our rage at our 
enemy to sway us. He has beaten 
us, and there is but one answer.” 
“And that is?” asked someone. 
“To get out. To quit. But before 
we do it, we shall pull one last job. 
One last job that will give us back 
all the wealth Mr. Death has cost 
us. Then we shall dissolve the Mur¬ 
der Club. Take our profits and get 
out. That is the only way we can 
save our lives. Are you gentlemen 
agreed?” 

For a moment the terrible silence 
which had pervaded the room swept 
back upon it, and the four men sat 
there grim and quiet as their dis¬ 
torted minds considered if dissolu¬ 
tion of their organization which for 
so long had controlled the destinies 
of Newkirk City was the only 
method by which their lives could 
be put out of reach of the long 
murderous arm of Mr. Death. 

Then, suddenly, one of the hooded 
men nodded his head decisively. 

“I agree, Number One,” he said, 
“The strain of carrying on is too 
much. Not one of us knows when 
Mr. Death will strike us down; not 
one of us knows when we shall go 
to join our comrades. I agree with 
you. Only show us how to regain 
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the fortunes that we have lost 
through the machinations of Mr. 
Death, then we will dissolve.” 

A MURMUR of assent went 
through the room as the leader 
rose once again. 

“I already have made the plans,” 
he said. “I have already taken the 
first steps. We should split about 
five million dollars. I believe it is 
Number Nine’s turn for duty.” 
Number Nine stood up and bowed. 
“Then, gentlemen,” continued 
Number One, “I suggest you leave 
us. We shall discuss the plan in 
detail. If you are needed you shall 
be informed. If not, you shall be 
sent your share of the spoils. But 
no one must know more than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Hence I ask you 
to leave us alone while I give Num¬ 
ber Nine the details of the scheme 
I have arranged.” 

Two of the masked men rose, and 
bowed toward their leader and the 
comrade whose turn it was to devote 
himself to the business of the Mur¬ 
der Club. 

Soon the two men were left alone. 
Smoke from innumerable cigars 
thickened the air of the room as 
they talked far into the night. Plot¬ 
ting, planning, for the final job that 
was to outwit Mr. Death and re¬ 
store the Murder Club’s members to 
its former financial prestige. Day¬ 
light showed over the hills to the 
east of Newkirk before the pair of 
masked men stopped talking. 

Following the custom Number 
Nine bowed and left the room, leav¬ 
ing the leader to himself. Number 
One seated himself when he was 
alone, and hummed a merry little 
melody. He was more at ease than 
he had been in weeks. After all, he 
still had his life, and when his plan 
had been put- into operation he 
would be a cool million dollars 
Richer. 


Mayor Richman of Newkirk City 
sat at the huge desk in his office and 
puffed mechanically at a panatella. 
City Hall was deserted. It was long 
since the other employees had gone 
home. The building was in darkness 
save for the dim bulbs which Ut the 
halls to show the watchman his way, 
and the blaze of light which shone 
from the chandeliers in the mayor’s 
office. 

The mayor suddenly jerked open 
a drawer of the desk and withdraw¬ 
ing a brown bottle and a tumbler 
poured himself a stiff shot of ex¬ 
cellent French brandy. Yet even the 
warm glow of the alcohol coursing 
through his veins failed to banish 
the apprehension that was upon him. 

For the fiftieth time in as many 
minutes he glanced down at a slip 
of paper on his desk and read the 
typewritten words thereon. 

Mr. Mayor: 

On Monday night you will remain 
after hours in your office until our 
representative calls upon you. Death 
shall be the penalty if you refuse to 
obey or set a trap. 

(signed) 

The Murder Club. 

He puffed the cigar nervously, 
then suddenly froze to immobility in 
his chair, his eyes glued to the door 
of the office which was slowly mov¬ 
ing inward. His hands clenched 
themselves into fists and his eyes 
stared at the moving portal until 
they ached. 

S LOWLY the door swung open. 

Gradually a black-garbed figure 
appeared. Two eyes gleamed from 
slits in the ebon hood which fell to the 
visitor’s shoulders. Then the door 
slammed, and a metallic voice spoke. 

"Good evening, Mr. Mayor. I see 
you received our note.” 

Richman nodded. His throat was 
too dry for words. 

“Good,” continued the other, as he 
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drew up a chair. "Now let’s get 
down to business.” 

T HE mayor fidgeted as his unwel¬ 
come visitor sat down, and hoped 
that this call did not presage any¬ 
thing too serious. It was not the 
first time that the mayor had been 
honored by a visit from the noto¬ 
rious Murder Club. Far from it, 
the organization controlled the po¬ 
litical destinies of the city, and thus 
far no public servant had ever dared 
to disobey, save one, and his only 
reward was the elegant words en¬ 
graved on the tombstone which 
marked his grave. 

“I have called,” said the hooded 
man, “to discuss with you the new 
park which the city contemplates 
erecting. I know that the Board of 
Alderman have not yet selected the 
site. Further, I know that you con¬ 
trol the board. 

“I have come to tell you where the 
park shall be made. On the corner 
of Vine and Race Streets there are 
sixty acres of swampy land. Those 
sixty acres are owned by the Devine 
Corporation. You will purchase that 
land for the park. You will assay it 
at the sum of five million dollars 
which will be paid to the corpora¬ 
tion. Do you understand?” 

Richman gasped. Then suddenly 
found his voice. 

"But good God, man! That swamp 
land isn’t worth a nickel. The only 
place up that way that’s worth any¬ 
thing are the two blocks which run 
on that hill through the center of 
the swamp. The rest is valueless.” 

“I am not here to argue,” said the 
masked man with a sinister ring 
in his voice. “In fact I quite agree 
with you. The land isn’t worth a 
damn, save for the three blocks of 
which you speak and which the 
Devine Corporation does not own. 
However, you will go through with 
the condemnation proceedings. 


“You will give the owner of the 
three good blocks as little as pos- 
sible. Certainly not more than ten 
thousand. The Devine people must 
be awarded the rest of the money. 
Is that thoroughly understood?” 

For a moment, Richman’s eyes lit 
with a gleam of hope. He nodded 
his head affirmatively. The expres¬ 
sion in his eyes, however, was not 
lost on his masked visitor. 

“I can guess what you’re think¬ 
ing,” he said. “You imagine that 
all you have to do is to find out who 
the officers of the Devine Corpora¬ 
tion are, then you know the identity 
of some of the Murder Club mem¬ 
bers. 

“Don’t bank too much on that. 
First, the corporation is in the 
hands of trustworthy dummies, and 
second, any overt act on your part 
will be dealt with as all the enemies 
of the Murder Club are dealt with. 
You understand your orders. Are 
there any questions?” 

The hooded man rose, indicating 
that the interview was at an end. 
Mayor Richman turned an appealing 
face toward him. 

“Do you realize you’re ruining 
me?” he asked in agonized tones. 
“Do you realize that if I do this I 
am ruined in Newkirk City? My 
career is over?” 

“I’m not interested in that,” said 
the other. “You’ll obey instructions. 
That’s all I have to say. Good 
evening.” 

The door opened, then slammed, 
leaving the mayor of Newkirk City 
alone with his none too pleasant 
thoughts. 

N OT for a moment, did the mayor 
entertain the slightest idea of 
disobeying the Murder Club. No, the 
organization was too powerful for 
that; and he did not have the least 
conception of how their power had 
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been curtailed of late by the de- 
predations of Alias Mr. Death. 

T RUE, he had heard of the phan¬ 
tom marauder who left his card at 
the scenes of his killings, but Rich- 
man had no way of knowing that 
Mr. Death’s victims were members 
of the club, or that the phantom 
avenger was anything more than an 
ordinary, though unusually colorful 
crook. 

Richman realized that if he pulled 
the raw deal that he had been 
ordered to do, he was ruined. Yet 
after all, it was better to have a 
career aborted and remain alive, 
than to be slaughtered in one’s bed 
as had those others who had dared 
defy the organization which had just 
given him its orders. 

With a heavy heart the mayor of 
Newkirk extinguished the lights in 
his office and walked slowly from the 
building to his home. 

James Quincy Gilmore, Junior, 
pressed the doorbell once more. As 
he heard the bolts shot he smiled, 
already anticipating the fresh young 
feminine face that would appear. 
The door opened and his smile van¬ 
ished. Replaced by an expression of 
grave concern. 

“Why Sally,” he said as he en¬ 
tered the room and put his arm 
around the girl with the tear-stained 
face. “Why, what’s the matter? 
What’s wrong?” 

Sally Fortune wiped her eyes on 
an absurdly small piece of Irish lace 
and fought for control of her voice, 
while Jimmy eyed her apprehen¬ 
sively. 

I N all the years of their acquaint¬ 
ance he had never seen this girl 
give way to tears. 

At last she spoke. 

“I’m sorry, Jimmy,” she said. “I’m 
sorry I called you. I suppose I’m 
Billy to go on like this. Rut as you 


know my sole income, since daddy 
died, has come from those three 
blocks of buildings up at Race and 
Vine.” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy. “What of it?” 
“I’m going to lose it.” 

“Lose it? How?” 

“It’s been condemned by the city 
for the new park.” 

“Well,” reassured Jimmy. “That 
won’t do any harm. That land’s 
worth real money. They’ll pay you 
plenty for it. Then you can invest 
in something else. That’s nothing 
to worry about.” 

S HE dried her eyes again. “But it 
is something to worry about,” she 
said with tearful emphasis. “They’re 
only giving me ten thousand for it.” 

“What!” Jimmy almost leaped 
from his chair. 

Sally nodded. “Ten thousand,” 
she said again. “That’s all.” 

“Ten thousand! That’s an out¬ 
rage. That property’s worth ten 
times as much.” 

“I know it is. But they sent me 
a letter today telling me it had been 
condemned and that they would pay 
ten thousand for it.” 

Jimmy Gilmore’s face became sud¬ 
denly grim. “Let me see their 
letter.” 

Sally Fortune crossed the room 
and took a letter from the desk in 
the corner. She handed it to him. 

A frown crossed his brow as he 
read it. Then abruptly he rose to 
his feet. 

“Listen,” he said. “Let me handle 
this for you. And promise me not 
to worry. Of course, legally, we can’t 
do anything, but I have a hunch and 
if it works out, things might be all 
right. Now promise me to stop cry¬ 
ing, and let me attend to it.” 

She looked into his eyes. “Jimmy,” 
she said earnestly. “I’ll promise. If 
you’ll handle it for me, I’ll promise 
not to worry.” 
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“Good. Don’t mention it to any¬ 
one and don’t do a thing about it 
until you hear from me. I’ll call you 
later.” 

He strode from the room, a grim 
and bitter expression on his young 
bronzed face. 

F OR more than two hours Jimmy 
Gilmore walked round and round 
the City Hall building. Through its 
long corridors he marched, his keen 
eyes searching through the crowds. 
He paid particular attention to the 
private office of the mayor. 

There was an outer reception 
room before the sanctum of New¬ 
kirk’s chief executive. The door was 
open and a secretary was busily 
bending over a desk. Evidently this 
sight interested Jimmy as time and 
time again he marched past the open 
door and shot a swift glance at the 
man working in the reception room. 

Then on one of his many journeys 
through the building, the break for 
which he had been waiting came. 
The secretary rose from his desk 
and leaving the room for a moment 
marched down the long corridor to 
the water fountain at the extreme 
end of the hall. 

Jimmy Gilmore lost no time. Cast¬ 
ing a speedy look around to make 
sure that he was unobserved, he 
slipped through the reception room 
door, pulling it closed behind him. 
Then he did a peculiar thing. 

He whipped a small black cloth 
object from his pocket and with a 
deft motion pulled it over his head. 
It was a mask which reached to his 
shoulders; a hood similiar to that 
used by the members of the Murder 
Club, save that it bore a white skull 
painted over his right temple. 

Then with a determined purpose¬ 
ful walk he strode toward the pri¬ 
vate office of the mayor and flung 
open the door. 


Mayon Richman looked up from 
his desk and gasped as he gazed into 
the unwavering barrel of an auto¬ 
matic in the steady hand of a hooded 
man. In his excitement he failed to 
notice the painted white skull on the 
other’s mask, and immediately took 
the intruder for the same man who 
had visited him a few nights ago. 

“Good God!” he said hoarsely. 
“Has the Murder Club no better 
sense than to send a man here in 
broad daylight?” 

Jimmy Gilmore smiled grimly. He 
had suspected that the club he had 
sworn to exterminate had had a 
hand in this business and the 
Mayor’s words corroborated that 
theory. He closed the door behind 
him and turned the key in the lock. 

"I’m not from the Murder Club,” 
he said quietly. 

The mayor stared at him, wonder 
and puzzlement on his face. 

“Not from the Murder Club,” he 
repeated. “Then what—” 

Jimmy answered the question for 
him before he had completely 
phrased it. 

“I’m Mr. Death. And if you make 
any outcry you shall see that I am 
well named.” 

But Richman was beyond calling 
for help. His jaw dropped. His 
face turned ashen. His fingers lay 
still and nerveless upon the desk. 

M R. DEATH!” he said and the 
tremor in his voice indicated 
that he would have found the Murder 
Club's emissary more welcome than 
this stranger who held his threaten¬ 
ing weapon firmly in his hand. 

“Yes,” he said. “Now we’re going 
to have a little talk, Mr. Mayor, 
and—” He glanced significantly 
down at the gun in his hand. “I’d 
advise you to speak the truth. That 
remark you made as I came in the 
door when you mistook me for a 
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member of the Murder Club was en-. 
lightening. In fact, it confirmed the 
hunch I had when I came here. You 
know what I’m here about, of 
course.” 

HE mayor shook his head. The 
stark terror that shone in his 
eyes reflected the state of his emo¬ 
tions. If he feared the Murder Club, 
he at least knew how he stood with 
them; but now facing the phantom 
Mr. Death at whose door half a 
dozen killings had been laid, he was 
in an abject paralysis of fear. 

“I’m here,” went on Jimmy, 
“About the condemnation proceed¬ 
ings for the new park.” 

Richman started. 

“You too!” he ejaculated. 

Jimmy eyed him shrewdly. “I, 
too,” he said quietly. “I take it the 
Murder Club has a hand in this 
also.” 

Richman nodded miserably. The 
weapon in Jimmy’s hand moved to¬ 
ward him threateningly. 

“Then tell me, Mr. Mayor,” he 
said in a soft voice that was belied 
by the look in his eyes. “Tell me 
all about it.” 

Richman’s heart pounded wildly 
as he considered the unenviable situ¬ 
ation in which he found himself. If 
he talked, the threat of the Murder 
Club hung over his head. On the 
other hand, if he refused to talk— 
he stared at the automatic in front 
of him, and decided to throw himself 
on his captor’s mercy. 

“Listen,” he said hoarsely. “What 
can I do? I’m between the devil and 
the deep sea. On one hand, you 
threaten my life. On the other, I face 
the Murder Club. What can I do?” 

Jimmy Gilmore considered this 
for a silent moment. 

“I’ll tell you something,” he said 
suddenly. “Something no one else in 
the world save the Club and myself 
know. I’m not the ruthless killer 


that most people in this town think. 
I’m masquerading as I am for one 
single purpose—and that is to wipe 
the Murder Club from the face of 
the earth. Every man that I have 
killed has been a member of that 
organization. 

“I mean to go on until I have 
slain them all. They are powerless 
to work against me. I’m giving you 
your choice. Deal with me and I’ll 
guarantee you my protection against 
them. Or if you think they can save 
you from me throw me in with them. 
All right, I’m waiting for your an¬ 
swer.” 

R ICHMAN, never a particularly 
strong character, stared blankly, 
at the unwavering gun muzzle before 
him and decided to throw his lot in 
with the man who sat before him. 
After all, it was Mr. Death who 
sat before him now. He could deal 
with the Murder Club afterwards. 
In a thin quavering voice he related 
the entire story of the condemna¬ 
tion proceedings. 

When he finished his story he 
looked anxiously at Jimmy. 

“Well?” he asked nervously. 
"What about it?” 

“Simply this,” said Jimmy Gil¬ 
more. “The scheme must not go 
through. I know as well as anyone 
else in this town that you control the 
aldermanic board. You will call a 
meeting tomorrow. You will notify 
the press of this meeting. There you 
will rescind the resolution and offer 
the fair amount to the owner of the 
three valuable blocks. To this Devine 
Corporation you will offer ten thous¬ 
and dollars which is about what 
their property is actually worth.” 

“All right,” said Richman readily 
—too readily. 

But his sudden acquiescence did 
not escape the masked man. 

“Don’t think you can pull any 
tricks,” he advised dryly. “I shall 
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sit with the audience in the alder- 
manic chamber. I shall have my 
gun ready. And if you say or do 
anything other than I have told you, 
I shall shoot you down where you 
stand.” 

Richman squirmed in his chair. 

“But think of me,” he whined. 
“What about the Murder Club? 
They’ll kill me if you don’t.” 

“They won’t kill you at the meet¬ 
ing,” said Jimmy brusquely. “For 
they won’t know what it’s all aboyt 
until after it’s happened.” 

“But then what?” 

“I’ve given you my word, I’ll pro¬ 
tect you. You’ll have to be content 
with that.” 

The mayor stared at the compel¬ 
ling eyes which returned his gaze 
through the holes in the mask and 
nodded his head. He had but little 
choice in the matter. 

But somehow it seemed the man 
before him exuded an air of assur¬ 
ance, of confidence, that made him 
feel a little at ease. If ever there 
was a man who could save him from 
the vengeance of the predatory club, 
he felt it was the man before him 
now. 

“All right,” he said at last. “I 
agree. But for God’s sake see me 
tomorrow after the meeting. The 
club will be after me sure by then!” 

“You control the police,” said 
Jimmy. “Surround yourself with a 
bodyguard. The club won’t be able 
to get near you then. Anyway, I’ll 
keep an eye on you.” 

He rose and walked to the door. 
"Pick up that phone on your desk,” 
he said, “And send your secretary 
outside for a walk while I get out 
of here.” 

R ICHMAN did as he was bid, and 
Jimmy hearing the footsteps 
outside, unlocked the door. He slip-? 
ped the key into his hand. Then 
swiftly stepped into the reception 


room, locking the door of the private 
office behind him and leaving the 
key in the lock. Then he removed 
his mask and walked boldly down 
the long corridor whistling softly to 
himself. 

Jimmy Gilmore returned to the 
huge house which had become so 
lonely since the death of his father, 
and seating himself at his desk in 
the study gave himself over to the 
study of the situation before him. 

Ever since that bitter night on 
which his father had been slain by 
the Murder Club because he had 
been about to expose them, Jimmy 
had devoted himself to wiping out 
that notorious organization. He had 
already accounted for five of a total 
membership of nine, and now, he 
had stumbled upon another of their 
plans. 

H E was glad now that he had used 
the character of Mr. Death 
which he had created, to protect 
Sally’s fortune. It was the first time 
that he had assumed the role with¬ 
out being sure that he was on the 
trail of the Murder Club. His prin¬ 
cipal idea had been to frighten the 
mayor into explaining the park deal 
which obviously was crooked. And 
in so doing he had discovered that 
once again his trail had crossed that 
of the Murder Club. 

And now once again he was hot 
on the scent of the quarry he had 
vowed to exterminate. Not that this 
fact filled him with any sense of 
elation. For Jimmy Gilmore, in 
order to keep his terrible oath had 
given up all the worth-while things 
in life. Though he loved Sally For¬ 
tune, he could no longer ask her to 
be his wife—the wife of a murderer. 

No, everything had been surren¬ 
dered, everything given up to the 
avenging of his father’s death. He 
sighed as he lighted a cigarette. 
Well, five of them were already gone. 
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There were but four left, and if his 
plans worked out, and he could come 
face to face with the member who 
was handling this land condemnation 
business, his work would be nearer 
its end. 

F INALLY he went on up to bed. 

For a long time he lay there, 
awake and sleepless with a terrible 
bitterness in his heart at the man 
who had killed his father and made 
of him an outlaw, a man who could 
no longer take his rightful place in 
decent society. Eventually, when 
dawn thrust her gray fingers over 
the horizon, he slept fitfully. 

Mayor Richman’s night was even 
more sleepless than that of Jimmy 
Gilmore. He lay in a luxurious bed 
in an even more luxurious bedroom 
and pondered the position in which 
his own weakness and cowardice had 
placed him. 

For years, now, the Murder Club 
had dictated the policies of the city 
unmolested, and thus far the mayor 
had not suffered by it. He had been 
well taken care of as long as he did 
what he was told. Now the club 
had demanded something of him 
which would wreck his professional 
career, and on top of that he had 
been visited by the phantom killer, 
Mr. Death. 

For a long time he did not sleep, 
and when he did it was only to wake 
a short half hour later bathed in 
sweat, his mind a whirling vortex of 
fear from the nightmare which had 
seeped through his apprehensive 
brain. 

Yet when he rose in the morning 
his mind had been made up. He had 
decided that the best gamble was to 
keep faith with Mr. Death. True, he 
did not underestimate the power of 
the club. But if he obeyed their 
dictates this time he was ruined any¬ 
way. Whereas, by cancelling the un¬ 
just condemnation proceedings, he 


would save himself from political 
suicide. 

Then again, it seemed that Mr. 
Death’s protection was worth some¬ 
thing. For the mysterious midnight 
marauder had thus far been clever 
enough to leave no clue behind him, 
to outwit his enemies at every turn, 
so perhaps, he could save the mayor 
from the long arm of the club. 

However, before attending the 
aldermanic meeting which he had 
called for that afternoon he took the 
precaution of calling on his chief of 
police for a bodyguard of six of 
the force’s best men. They stood 
about the rostrum of the aldermanic 
chamber when he addressed that 
body. 

The room was crowded when the 
mayor made his speech. Jimmy 
Gilmore sitting in the midst of the 
gallery crowd listened to the mayor 
with a grim ironic smile playing 
across his face. 

R ICHMAN backed water graceful¬ 
ly, explaining that a mistake had 
been made in their previous meeting, 
and rearranging the condemnation 
awards. The aldermen, like the well 
trained toadies they were, solemnly 
agreed and voted to sustain the 
mayor’s about face. 

After the new resolution had been 
passed the mayor bowed nervously 
to the crowd who cheered what they 
considered his open avowal of an 
honest error and passed from the 
chamber as his blue-coated body¬ 
guard closed in about him. 

That night the mayor’s bodyguard 
was augmented by a score more 
policemen who surrounded his house. 
Yet even this display of protection 
did not render Richman free from 
fear. 

He knew full well that the Murder 
Club had its spies posted in nearly 
every city department, and he sat 
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apprehensively in his big living room 
wondering if one of the men who 
had been sent to guard him would 
actually be the man that the Mur¬ 
der Club might select for his execu¬ 
tion. 

T HE aldermanic meeting had been 
concluded nearly eight hours ago. 
And inasmuch as he had not heard 
from the club yet, Richman began 
to regain a little of his courage. 
Still he dared not face the darkness, 
the loneliness of his bedroom. He 
remained seated in a Morris chair 
before the fire, sipping the whisky 
which fought the fear in his heart. 

Hearing a footstep behind him, 
he started suddenly. He breathed 
with relief as his gaze saw the 
familiar blue serge trousers of 
a regulation police uniform, but then 
as his eyes traveled upwards to the 
newcomer’s face, his heart stood still 
in utter horror. . 

For the man at whom he was 
looking, though wearing a complete 
policeman’s outfit had a black-hooded 
mask which covered his face and 
hung loosely on the shoulders of his 
uniform! 

“My God—” 

"Silence!” Came a voice from be¬ 
hind the mask. “Silence, you fool. 
Don’t you know who I am.” 

Then for the first time, Rich- 
man noticed the little white painted 
skull at the top of the mask. 

“You!” he ejaculated. “You—Mr. 
Death!” 

Jimmy Gilmore nodded behind his 
mask. His hand moved toward his 
coat pocket and a second later his 
automatic was in his hand. 

“How—how did you get in?” 
asked Richman in a tremulous tone. 

With a gesture, Jimmy indicated 
his uniform coat. 

“I figured the house would be so 
well guarded that I’d be able to 
easily slip, in with a uniform. I kept 


under cover and put the mask on 
when I was inside the house.” 

Before Richman could reply, a dis¬ 
creet knock came at the door. Jimmy 
hastily moved to the side of the room. 

“Answer that,” he said in a whis¬ 
per. "And remember I’ve got you 
covered. Handle it as though nothing 
Were wrong.” 

Richman nodded and leaving his 
chair walked to the door. Jimmy 
heard a voice say: “Sorry to trouble 
you, sir. But a messenger boy just 
left this note. Said it was im¬ 
portant.” 

The door closed and Jimmy look¬ 
ing across the room saw the mayor 
Btaring with glazed eyes at a piece 
of paper in his hand. 

“What is it?” 

For answer Richman handed him 
the paper. Then white-lipped and 
trembling, he fell back into the chair. 
Jimmy’s eyes raced along the pen-, 
ciled scrawl. 

Mb. Mayor: 

You have played the traitor. And 

for that you die—tonight. 

( signed ) 

The Murder Club. 

A low whining moan came from 
the Morris chair. 

“Oh, God, what can I do. I’m a 
dead man. I’m—” 

“Rot,” snapped Jimmy Gilmore. 
“How can the Murder Club get in 
past all those cops?” 

“How did you get in?” groaned 
Richman. 

F OR a moment Jimmy stood there 
in silence, then he nodded his 
head. 

“You’re probably right,” he said 
softly. “That’s just what they would 
think of. Now brace up, Richman, 
and listen to me. If you don’t go 
to pieces, I think I can get you out 
of this.” 

The mayor looked up eagerly. 
“How?” 
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“Is there a closet in this room?” 
"Over there.” Richman indicated 
a door to the left of the entrance 
from the hall. 

"All right. Get in there. Stay in 
there. Turn off all the lighta save 
that small floor lamp. I’ll take your 
place in the Morris chair. In that 
single dim light a man won’t recog- 
nize me at once. And in that second, 
I can get the drop on him. Hurry 
now. They may be here any min¬ 
ute.” 

H ASTILY Richman did as he was 
bid, then disappeared in the 
closet. Jimmy took his place in the 
chair. He sat there, his eyes glued 
to the door, his automatic held 
alertly in his hand. 

The minutes ticked past. Yet 
Jimmy did not relax his vigil. Then 
suddenly he sat bolt upright as he 
heard a soft footfall in the hall out¬ 
side. He leaned forward in his chair. 
He saw the brass door knob turn 
slowly. The door swung silently 
ajar. 

The moving door jerked suddenly, 
then swung closed once more. A 
masked figure, wearing a hood similar 
to that of Jimmy’s, faced the Morris 
chair from the threshold. In the dim 
light of the room the stranger could 
make out a form in the chair, but 
the light was too tricky for his eyes 
to make out any detail. 

"So, Richman,” he said in a hard 
steely voice. "You crossed us, eh? 
Well, you’ve got a hell of a lot of 
nerve even if you haven’t much judgi* 
ment. Maybe you’d like to tell me 
why you did it before I bump you 
off.” 

Jimmy rose easily to his feet. The 
automatic in his hand was on .1 level 
with the weapon which the other 
man held pointed at him. 

“I’m the answer,” he said quietly. 
“I’m the reason Richman crossed 
you. I’m also the reason that you’re 


not going to bump him off. Look 
more closely and you may recognize 
me.” 

The Murder Club member peered 
into the gloominess of the room. Then 
suddenly he saw the white skull on 
the other’s hood. He fell back a 
pace. 

“God!” he exclaimed. “Mr. Death.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy grimly. “Mr. 
Death — and we meet once again. 
Mr. Murderer.” 

Number Nine of the Murder Club 
suddenly recovered from his amaze¬ 
ment of meeting his deadly enemy 
here. 

“Yes,” he retorted and his voice 
was edged with venom. “We meet 
again Mr. Death—and may the best 
man live.” 

Two revolver shots rang out as 
one. Jimmy felt a pricking sensation 
in his shoulder. His arm jerked. 
The muzzle of his gun flew up, and 
the bullet buried itself harmlessly in 
the wall behind the man who had 
fired at him. 

In an instant he had recovered 
and his weapon came in a direct line 
on the other’s heart. He heard a 
single click as his adversary pressed 
the trigger and the striker hit a 
defective round. Jimmy’s own finger 
constricted on the trigger. But be¬ 
fore he could fire, the Murder Club 
man, realizing the impotence of his 
own revolver, hurtled through the 
air. 

T OO late Jimmy saw him. He 
tried to sidestep and fire at the 
same time. But the lunging black 
figure was upon him. He felt a sud¬ 
den weight upon his bleeding shoul¬ 
der and for the second time the 
whining steel from his automatic ate 
its way into the plaster wall. 

The pair of hooded figures grap¬ 
pled desperately. Jimmy, feeling a 
hand at his throat, swung his right 
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hard into the other’s face. For a 
moment the clutch on his jugular 
relaxed and he tore himself free. But 
before he could bring his gun into 
play again, his adversary had fol¬ 
lowed up. 

Jimmy could hear the other’s 
breath coming fast as they stood toe 
to toe in the center of the room. 
Each straining desperately for an ad¬ 
vantage that would turn the tide of 
the battle. Blood streamed down from 
the jagged wound in Jimmy’s shoul¬ 
der, drenching the clothing of both 
men. Still, despite the terrible 
wrenching pain of his wound he did 
not give way. 

A leg crashed against his and 
Jimmy went down. For a moment 
the pair of them rolled over and over 
on the floor Jimmy’s revolver clat¬ 
tered to the floor. Again he swung 
his fist into the other’s face and mut¬ 
tered a curse as he missed the point 
of the jaw by less than an inch. 

Then even in the midst of the 
struggle, Jimmy heard the sound of 
an opening door behind him. He 
heard a swift footstep in the room. 
Then Richman’s voice called out. 

“Boys. Quick. Help. Police, 
Come here!” 

T HE mayor ran across the room 
and disappeared through the hall 
door. Jimmy felt his enemy’s grip 
relaxed for a moment as the Murder 
Club’s emissary’s mind grappled with 
this new problem. Swiftly Jimmy 
came to his feet. He confronted the 
other, and spoke rapidly. 

“Listen,” he said. “That was Rich- 
man. He’s gone to get the cops. We 
are both finished if they find us. 
Let’s get out. My car ’s below. We’ll 
finish our little argument later.” 

Number Nine of the Murder Club 
nodded his agreement and the pair 
of them made for the big French 
windows on the other side of the 
room. 


Like two cats, they dropped lightly 
to the lawn beneath, just as the lights 
in the room they had left flared full 
on. They heard excited voices above 
them and half a dozen blue caps 
thrust themselves from the window. 
A voice cried out. 

“There they go!” 

Jimmy lightly vaulted the fence 
which surrounded the mayor’s estate 
and sprang into the roadster which 
he had parked beneath the shadows 
of the trees that lined the roadway. 
The hooded member of the Murder 
Club jumped in beside him. 

T HE engine roared to sudden throb¬ 
bing life as Jimmy stepped on 
the starter and threw the car in gear. 
Up the road before them they heard 
the voices of the police. And as the 
roadster started up, the noise of 
other cars came to them from the 
rear. 

Jimmy thanked the gods that he 
had retrieved his revolver from the 
floor before they had leaped from 
the window. He turned to his com¬ 
panion. 

“Got your gun?” 

The other nodded. 

“They’re coming after us. Get 
ready to use it.” 

Number Nine examined the weap¬ 
on in his hand and apparently sat¬ 
isfied that it was now in working or¬ 
der, he glanced back over his shoul¬ 
der. Two shafts of light shot down 
the road behind them from the head¬ 
lights of the first police car. 

Number Nine carefully sighted his 
pistol and pressed the trigger twice. 
Jimmy keeping his eyes on the road 
ahead jammed the accelerator all the 
way down. 

He listened eagerly for the sound 
of a puncture after he had heard his 
companion’s shot. But the only re¬ 
ply was a devastating fusilade from 
the police car. Half a dozen angry 
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slugs ate their way through the 
chassis of the roadster. 

The speedometer indicated sixty- 
five miles an hour, as Number Nine 
hastily reloaded his weapon and 
promptly emptied it at the headlights 
behind, which were coming closer 
and closer. 

There was suddenly a loud explo¬ 
sion, followed by the sound of shriek¬ 
ing brakes. Jimmy heard an elated 
voice in his ear. 

“Got him that time. The front 
tire. We’ve stopped them.” 

“There’s another one behind,” said 
Jimmy laconically. “Maybe we can 
outdistance it.” 

Less than three minutes later an¬ 
other pair of headlights replaced 
those which Number Nine had put 
out of commission. Once more there 
was an interchange of shots. Jimmy 
heard something buzz past his head, 
as he vainly attempted to coax a few 
more miles per hour out of his al¬ 
ready overtaxed engine. 

H E glanced up at the roadside for 
a moment, and noticed that he 
was already on the outskirts of the 
city. Behind, the powerful police car 
was gaining momentarily. He turned 
once more to his strange ally. 

“We’ll drive right across the com¬ 
mon,” he said. “We've got more 
chance in a running fight through 
the trees than out here on the open 
road.” 

“Shoot!” said Number Nine. 
Without decreasing his speed, 
Jimmy twisted the wheel to the right 
and the car left the road. It rumbled 
crazily over the rough ground of the 
field and charged like a live mad 
thing in the direction of the fringe 
of trees some hundred yards in the 
distance. The police car, taken com¬ 
pletely by surprise, raced past, 
straight down the road, then came 
to a creaking halt. 

By the time the cops had stopped 


their car and started up again, 
Jimmy's roadster was almost at the 
edge of the sparse clumps of trees 
for which he had aimed. He slowed 
down slightly and zig-zagged crazily 
between two gnarled trunks. 

FT1HEN applying his brakes gradu- 
1 ally, he weaved a dangerous cir¬ 
cuitous course through the foliage of 
the common. Of a sudden he came 
to a stop and listened intently. 

“We’re pretty well under cover 
here,” he whispered. “They’ll have 
to stop their car out there. It’s too 
big. They’ll have less chance of nab¬ 
bing us here than out in the open.” 

The other man nodded and stepped 
from the car, his hot weapon in his 
hand. A moment later Jimmy fol¬ 
lowed suit, withdrawing his auto¬ 
matic as he stepped out upon the 
ground. 

The pair of them, who such a short 
time ago had been bent on each 
other’s destruction, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, waiting tensely for any 
footfall, any sound that would indi¬ 
cate the approach of their common 
enemy; the enemy that had, for the 
moment, rendered this strange 
hooded pair allies. 

Number Nine suddenly seized 
Jimmy’s arm as a crackling of under¬ 
brush came to their ears. Both of 
them stood steady and firm, their 
weapons ready for defense. Then 
they heard a man’s voice say in dis¬ 
gruntled tones: 

“What the hell! We’ll never find 
'em in here. They’ve probably gone 
through and come out on the other 
side. Let’s get back to the house. 
They might double back there to get 
Richman.” 

Another voice assented and the 
footfalls steadily receded through the 
trees. Jimmy waited until he could 
hear no further sound, then his eyes 
glinting hard through the slits in his 
hood, he turned to the other. 

(Concluded on page lit) 
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Number Nine was not taken un¬ 
awares. He, too, turned to face 
the notorious Alias Mr. Death, the 
man who had slain his five comrades. 
Their guns were aimed unwaveringly 
at each other. A grim, tense silence 
enveloped them. 

“Well?” said Number Nine. “Does 
the truce end or continue?” 

“The truce ends,” said Jimmy Gil¬ 
more in a cold, hard voice. “It was 
of mutual benefit for us to join forces 
for a while. But now that that ne¬ 
cessity is over, we can resume where 
we left off.” 

Number Nine’s eye gleamed for a 
moment. His finger pressed the trig¬ 
ger. A dull click sounded. 

“My God!” he said in horrified ac¬ 
cents. “My revolver is empty. I 
fired every round at the police car.” 

Jimmy Gilmore’s trigger-finger re¬ 
laxed on his weapon. 

T HEN,” he said, “we shall wait a 
moment. Don’t think I’m being 
merciful. I’m not. No member of 
your murderous organization deserves 
mercy. But after all, you emptied 
your weapon in my cause as well as 
yours. Hence I’m giving you a 
chance. Have you any more am¬ 
munition?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I shall walk off six paces. I 
shall count ten slowly. By that time 
you should have reloaded. At the 
count of ten I shall fire. You are 
privileged to do the same, and to re¬ 
peat your own words of earlier this 
evening, ‘May the best man live!’ ” 
“Thanks,” said Number Nine sim¬ 
ply. “You’re a strange man, Mr. 
Death. I’d like to meet you under 
other circumstances.” 

“You may,” said Jimmy grimly, 
“—in hell.” 

He turned abruptly and walked off 
six paces to the rear. Then he stood 


perfectly still and commenced count¬ 
ing in a low monotone. Number Nine 
of the Murder Club swiftly produced 
ammunition from his pocket and re¬ 
loaded his gun. Then he, too, faced 
his enemy. 

“Eight — Nine — Ten,” concluded 
Jimmy. 

And at that precise moment his 
finger squeezed the trigger softly. A 
staccato report ripped the silent 
night, followed a fraction of a second 
later by a similar sound. But the 
bullet from Jimmy’s automatic had 
reached its mark, just as the other 
fired. 

J IMMY heard the impotent steel 
from the other’s weapon whiz by 
over his head. While before him 
Number Nine of the Murder Club fell 
to his knees, a dull red spreading 
stain over his heart. 

Jimmy walked forward slowly. The 
dying man looked up at him and the 
fragment of a smile crawled over his 
pain-glazed countenance. 

“You—win—Mr. Death,” he said 
slowly. “Good-by.” 

He fell forward on his face and 
was still. 

For a silent moment Jimmy re¬ 
garded the prone figure at his feet, 
then putting a hand in his pocket he 
produced a small oblong card. But 
three words were written on it. The 
moonlight from overhead revealed 
them: “Alias Mr. Death!” 

Jimmy stooped over and placed the 
card on the dead man’s back. Then 
turning silently, he walked back to 
his car. And despite the fact that 
he had once more exterminated one 
of the club he had sworn to slay, he 
felt no exultation. Rather, he felt a 
pang of regret that a victor feels 
when he vanquishes a gallant enemy, 
a man who has been worthy of his 
steel. 


HEADQUARTERS 

WHERE READERS, WRITERS, AND THE EDITOR MEET 



The old man at Headquarters has 
finally emerged from under the 
huge stack of mail that came in as 
a response to the April “Readers’ 
Choice Contest.” 

Thanks for the enthusiastic com¬ 
ments on your coupons in the space 
reserved for “Remarks.” Thanks, 
also, to those who had criticisms to 
offer. A knock is as good as a boost 
—and we’re always looking for op¬ 



portunities to make Thrilling De¬ 
tective even better than it is. 

The many hundreds of coupons 
received have been classified and 
averaged, and we’re pleased to give 
you the results. Here’s the line-up 
on the stories in the order in which 
they appealed to the average reader 
of April Thrilling Detective: 

1st— Phantom Murders, by Robert 
Wallace. 

2nd— Midnight Marauders, by G. 
Wayman Jones. 

8rd— Murder From the Grave, by 
Jack D’Arcy. 

4th— The Death Camera, by Will 
Levinrew. 

5th— The Murder Monster, by 
Douglas Allen. 

6th— By Wire, by John L. Benton. 

7 th— Mr. Monk’s Human Freight, 
by Harold de Polo. 

8th— The Coupling Pin, by John 
H. Compton. 


First prize was won by Albert 

(Continued on page 124 ) 
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throat showed that she had been brutally choked to 
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Now, through this amazing new, simple course, you 
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Kurtz, 123 Brown Avenue, Holyoke, 
Mass., whose coupon reflected most 
accurately the average opinion of 
Thrilling Detective readers. Many 
congratulations, A1—you know how 
to pick ’em. 

Second money goes to George 
Cokas, 706 New Jersey Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

There are two third awards, as 
there was a tie between Leo Delapa, 
61 Sunnyside Avenue, Readville, 
Mass., and Amos L. Crawford, 55 
Alabama Street, Carrollton, Ga. Of 
course, each of these two contestants 
will receive the full amount of the 
prize. 
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.Wife to Save Husband When 
All Else Failed. 



Hurt son did it. Address 

DR. J. W. HAINES CO. 

638 Glenn Building; Cincinnati, Ohio 



(Continued from page 124) 


Five fourth prizes are awarded, 
and these go to the following five 
lucky contestants: 

Thomas Harvey, 407 Railroad 
Street, Forest City, Pa.; Mrs. Olive 
Horton, Box 226, Blue Hill, Maine; 
B. Vomacka, 1296 First Avenue, 
N. Y. City; Kenneth Schrolder, 
Hortington, Neb., andWm. De Bnam, 
Afton, Va. 

Next month you’ll be given the re¬ 
sults of the May “Reader’s Choice 
Contest”—so if you’ve been clipping 
your coupons and haven’t seen your 
name above, don’t give up hope. Any¬ 
way, our best to you—and thanks for 
your co-operation in this unusually; 
successful contest. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE¬ 
MENT. CIRCULATION, ETC., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Thrilling Detective, 


State of New York ) 

County of New York J 

Before me, a Notary Publie in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared N. L. Pines, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de¬ 
poses and says that he is the managing editor of 
THRILLING DETECTIVE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state¬ 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore¬ 
said publication, for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em¬ 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Metropolitan Magazines, Inc., 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.: Editor, Harvey Bums, 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York. N. Y.: Managing Editor, 
N. L. Pines: Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owner is: Metropolitan Magazines, Inc., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. N. Y.; N. L. Pines, 
670 Seventh Avenue. New York, N. Y.: M. A. Gold¬ 
smith, 570 Seventh Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustees or in any other fiduciary rela¬ 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given : also that thj said two 
paragraphs contain statement embrac' 
knowledge and belief as to the cir 

conditions under which stockholder _ _ 

holders, who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

N. L. PINES- 

Sworn by and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of March, 1932. Harry Kavesh, Commissioner of 
Deeds. Commission expires March 24, 1933. 
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(Continued from page 126) 
Thrills! Thrills! Thrills! You’ll 
find plenty of them in the August 
Thrilling Detective, which starts 
off with THE SANDY HOOK MUR, 
DERS, a complete book-length novel. 

It’s by Lieutenant John Hopper— 
’nuf said. You know the punch he 
can put into a story! And this one 
is about the life that Hopper knows 
best—the life of an army post with 
all its possibilities for exciting thrills. 
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Such men, we find, are unusu¬ 
ally successful as Draftsmen, 
because they know how things 
are done, and that’s a priceless 
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blue-print plans. Get in touch with us and we’ll 
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a logical, natural PROMOTION from 
mechanical and building work — better- 
paid, more interesting—just the kind of 
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T. C. White, Seattle, Wash. 
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